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Where the kitchenette 
replaces the pantry 


HERE’S money for you in small 6. Small cans “sample” your larger cans—your 


whole brand, for that matter 


cans for her because :— 
7. Small cans return good profits 
1. She wants canned foods in small units ; 

It pays handsomely to give people what they 
2. Small cans reach a new group of consumers want. They want canned foods in small cans 


on account of the low price as well as in large ones. This is particularly 


3. They open a new group of retail outlets the ‘ 
ut keep in mind that the new markets an 
4. ol where they con- new buyers of small cans make Quality all the 


i ; more an essential factor in packing. Canco 
5. Low price tempts customers to experiment Service is at your call in any problem con- 
with new varieties of canned foods nected with Better Canned Foods. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON —- FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS AND 


DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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PHELPS CAN CO. 
‘MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


EC LARKSBURG, Wi 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


‘ over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
AMS MACHINES and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
FOR THE CAN SHOP their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 

360 Cans per AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 


with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. 


Minute 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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BRAND OF 


E:msovirs ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


— box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


| of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


| W. have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


THE 


LIMITED 


CARDIFF 
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“We. excel Labels 
in‘Designs _ are the Tighes est Standard 
of Artigtic erit for Commnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 


The Choice Grades of String Beans 


MONITOR grades. 


always fit and stay in place. 


You will find it profitable. 


are produced on the MONITOR Grader. 
They are so accurate to size that it is a 
common thing for Brokers and Wholesale 
Grocers to come to us for names of users 
so that they make sure of getting 


One of the 1928 improve- 
ments is the use of oil-less 
bronze roll bushings. These 


Grade your String Beans 
over a MONITOR Grader. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. A. K, Robins & Co. Galton, Md. 


Jno. R. Gray Inc.. 726 Harrison St. 


P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Bogus tid, Hamilton, Ont. 


Cannon Supply Company 


(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Associated Seed Growers, 
Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN. SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut ; 
Branches in Nine States 


Help Sell Goods 


The United States 
rinting Lithograph 
Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE BROOKLYN 
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GETTING YOUR SHARE 


The average community of 10,000 spends millions a year for 

\ ~ food. This means a tremendous opportunity for the canner of 

y Vale cel Pi pure high quality, natural flavored canned foods to obtain a big 
Li AN share of this profitable business. 


There is a constantly growing demand by canners the country over for 


\ 
—_ ; because experience proves that its use is the canner’s guarantee of quality and 
ST flavor protection during the canning process. 
So easily is quality impaired, and so hard to detect are the unseen causes of 
spoilage that the protection this cleaner affords is your most profitable investment. 
OC Ask your supply man for 


“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs. 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


An ideal installation for a small plant with limited space—easiest 
pressure cooker to install and operate—ideal for lithographed cans. 
Only one of the many pieces of equipment described in our new : 
catalog which will be sent you upon request. 

Write for your copy now. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Wisconsin 


A Single Unit or A Complete Canning Plant’ 
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Corrugated Containers 


Strength, Security and Economy 


Safeguard that ‘‘Last Operation’”’ 
Mr. Canner: 


Consider your investment . . . engineering skill. . . the little refinements that dis- 

tinguish your product. . . quality raw materials... manufacturing efficiency... 

rigid inspection. . . and still the process is not complete. You have yet to see that. 
the shipment reaches your customer in good order. 

The ‘‘Last Operation’’—getting your product from your shipping department to 
your customer’s receiving department— is a most important one, and its success or 
failure is entirely dependent upon your shipping container. 

In the assembling and testing of our Corrugated Containers, we aim to maintain 

that essential degree of strength and security, and still build boxes that are most 
economical to pack and ship. 

You need have no worry about that ‘‘Last Operation’””» when GIBRALTAR 
supplies your Corrugated Shipping Containers. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO., Inc. 
Bergen Turnpike & 36th Street, North Bergen.N. J. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - - - $4.00 
Foreign - - $5.00 


Extra Copies. when on hand, each,  .10 
ADVERTISING RATES — According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 


BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 
able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 
Address all communications to THE 
- CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 


Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THE CANNING TRADB 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITor. 


Vol. 50 BALTIMORE, JUNE 25, 1928 No. 45 
EDITORIALS key” on cherries, and are talking as low as $8.50 
\ to $9.00. 


T IT AGAIN—Our readers will recall that last 
A soring there was quite a little interesting corre- 

spondence between canners on the one side and 
a firm of Cincinnati brokers, who were trying to raid 
the cherry market, on the other. One would suppose 
that after the drubbing those brokers received from 
all sides that another such attempt would be postponed 
1or quite a while. But not so; they seem to be gluttons 
for punishment. And, stranger still, they have gone 
back after Mr. “Ed” Thorne, manager of the Geneva 
Preserving Co., at Geneva, N. Y., who had the back- 
bone last year to show up the attempted raid—and 
frustrate it. Mr. Thorne has just written us as follows: 


Geneva, N. Y., June 19, 1928. 
Mr. Arthur I. Judge, Editor 
The Canning Trade, 
Baltimore, Md. 

My dear Mr. Judge: You will remember the 
case of the Cincinnati broker who last winter tried 
to batter down the price of cherries by writing 
letters to Michigan and New York State cherry 
eaoem with the idea of working one against the 
other. 

We have just received a letter from another 
Cincinnati broker that is apparently along the 
same line. You might be interested in seeing this 
letter and our reply. We are enclosing copies of 
both. Very truly yours, 

GENEVA PRESERVING CO. 
E. S. Thorne, Manager. 


COPY 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 16, 1928. 
Geneva Preserving Company, 
Geneva, New York. 


Gentlemen: Have buyer in the market for a 
couple of cars of No. 10 cherries. Several of the 
jobbers here withheld buying on account of the 
high opening prices. 

The reason we are writing you is due to the 
fact that one reliable, reputable brokerage house 
here has received notice from their New York 
principals that they are in a position to talk “tur- 


Please, therefore, let us hear fully from you 
what your position is in reference to taking busi- 
ness at competitive prices. 

With kindest regards, we remain 

Respectfully yours, 


NICHOLAS J. JANSON CO. 
Nicholas J. Janson. 


COPY 
Geneva, N. Y., June 18, 1928. 
Nicholas J. Janson Company, 
127 E. 2nd Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Several months ago a brokerage 
concern in your city attained considerable noto- 
riety because of the propaganda letters they put 
out both in Michigan and New York State on cher- 
ries. These letters were published in all the trade 
papers and the brokers were well shown up. 

We do not want to do you an injustice and, 
therefore, would like to have a further explana- 
tion of your letter of June 16th before even ex- 
pressing an opinion that this is similar propa- 
ganda. As a matter of fact, the cherry crop in 
this State is very light, indeed, running anywhere 
from 10 to 30 or 40 per cent. We do not believe 
that any packers in this State are offering cher- 
ries at this time and certainly not as a low price. 
If the broker you mention can produce these cher- 
ries, we shall be glad to buy a few cars of them, 
and there are plenty of other packers in this State 
who will be anxious to get the goods. 

We shall be glad to hear from you. 


Very truly yours, 


GENEVA PRESERVING CO. 
E. S. Thorne, Manager. 


It would be unfair to the Janson Company, who 
have long been reputable brokers in Cincinnati, to put 
them in the same category with the previous attempt; 
but it seems strange to see such a reputable firm so 
badly mislead. Reports on the cherry condition all 
over the country, as shown in our Crop Reports this 
week, prove the correctness of Mr. Thorne’s summary 
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in his letter—for cherries are short, and prices will 
undoubtedly sharply advance. In any event cherry 
canners everywhere must know what is on foot, and it 
is for this reason we publish the correspondence. 


gressive business man the advertisements in a 

journal of this kind are often as interesting as 
the reading matter. This is so because he recognizes 
that these advertisers are attempting to bring to their 
readers’ attention the latest and best of the things that 
they need; therefore, the best “buy” when they must 
buy. And the advertisements are an endorsemnt of 
the sellers, because the man who can stand out in the 
white light of publicity, before the world, is always 
careful that the things he offers are all that he claims. 
You realize this in your own business because every 
canner knows that he cannot afford to advertise until 
he has a product that will meet the full approval of all 
the public; unless the product were right it would be 
a mere waste of good money to advertise. And this is 
just as true about the advertisers you find in this jour- 
nal: they should be given the preference when buying, 
because they have proved their faith in their products 
and have earned your support. 

But aside from that, many of these advertisers are 
now busy trying to wisely counsel the canners for their 
own good. The advertisements of the Amerian Can 
Company, on the front cover, are nearly always an ex- 
cellent editorial. They invariably stress quality be- 
cause they know that only quality will increase the con- 
sumption of canned foods. And this is found also in 
the advertisements of others. Note this week, for in- 
stance, the Wyandotte ad. of the J. B. Foard Company, 
and catch the subtle suggestion as to the requirements 
of quality ; see the A. B. ads., which have long been tell- 
ing plain truths in a forceful manner as to the need of 
quality this year above all others. And so on through 
a large number of these your good friends, who want 
not only to sell you’ machinery and supplies which you 
need, but would like to help you, and the industry, to 
that high plane which they know quality will bring you. 


It is a spirit that we are proud of, and you might well 
be also. 


HANK YOU—We would be a little less than hu- 

man if we did not feel a particular gratification at 

this time of the year, when subscription checks 
come in from all sections of the country—and of the 
globe, for that matter—-from the leading firms 
and from the medium-sized firms and from the 
smallest, many of them for more than one sub- 
scription, and from canners who have been on our 
list for more than forty years. There is a real 
thrill to this, over and beyond the money, be- 
cause it means they are real friends, for it has been 
proven that when a man subscribes to and pays for a 
journal he reads it! You have many papers coming to 
your desks or to your reading table at home that you 
may glance at once in a while, when time hangs heavy 
on you, but the journal you reach for and look for, if it 
is not right at hand, is the one which you have sub- 
scribed for and paid your subscription for. Isn’t that 
so? And that is why we feel that thrill; but we would 
be less than human, too, if we did not enjoy the little 
personal notes that often accompany these subscription 
checks. We have often said that we are proud of our 
hig family of readers, and we are, for it is just that, 
one big family; and each issue is a chat with each one 


Gere ADVISORS—To the up and going, the pro- 
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of them. Why wouldn’t we “perk” up when one of the 
leading canners in the business, located. in the Central 
West, writes: “I know you publish what I consider the 
best trade paper in existence, and I don’t mind telling 


‘you so”; and another leading canner, this time from 


Iowa, writes in about the same mail as the above: “Our 
company is a subscriber to The Canning Trade, and by 
the way it is a publication which is outstanding, in our 
opinion.” 

We would rather have this sort of friendship with 
the whole industry we have tried to serve than a fat 
bank account without it. And we sincerely thank you 
all for this splendid testimony and for your friendship. 
We apologize for this digression, but we wanted you to 
know how we feel about it. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
KRAUT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


PTAHE annual meeting of the Association was held at 
Toledo, Ohio, Tuesday, June 12th. The meeting 
was well attended and considerable business was 

transacted. 


The Treasurer’s financial report was read and ap- 
proved. “ 

Members desiring bulk kraut labels or show glass 
cartons were urged to immediately advise the Secre- 
tary. 

The specifications for kraut that are now being 
used by some Federal departments as a guide for pur- 
chasing their requirements were read. 

The Committee on Canned Kraut Differentials sub- 
mitted differential cost prices on canned kraut which 
were tentatively adopted, but which are not yet com- 
plete for publication. 

The matter of publicity on canned foods being 
conducted by John A. Lee Lecture Bureau was dis- 
cussed. It was resolved, under certain conditions, to 
participate in the movement. 

The Chairman of the Traffic Committee gave a re- 
port from Traffic Counsel L. E. Whitney, showing very 
effective work being accomplished and a_ wonderful 
service being rendered to the members. 

Mr. 8. G. Gorsline, of the Anderson-Barngrover 
Mfg. Co., showed a part of a film showing picture of the 
kraut industry as taken to date. He also showed the 
film of the cherry industry he is making. It was re- 
solved that a vote of thanks be extended to Mr. Gors- 
line, of the Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., expressing 
the appreciation of the Association for the splendid 
movement of filming the kraut industry. 

The question of grading cabbage from growers 
was discussed. It was reported that some grading 
would be undertaken in Wisconsin this year. 

A report was made on the progress of the adver- 
tising campaign, showing remarkable results. The ad- 
vertising will be continued this fall. 

The Nominating Committee reported the following 
persons to act as trustees of the Association for the 
ensuing year: W. E. Erdrich, Bellevue Kraut and Pick- 
ling Co., Bellevue, Ohio; A. E. Slessman, Fremont 
Kraut Co., 1412 River Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; B. E. Bab- 
cock, Empire State Pickling Co., Phelps, N. Y.; George 
Slessman, Slessman & Sons, Clyde, Ohio, and W. W. 
Wilder, Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. They were unan- 
imously elected. 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: B. E. Babcock, President ; 
A. E. Slessman, Vice-President, and Roy Irons, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 
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Sprague-Sells Pre-Season Bargains 


Here is your chance to fill out your line with good, honest, 


guaranteed equipment at low cost. We have the following items, 
some new, some slightly used,—all exactly as described below. 


All guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


Shopworn 


Regular Sale 
Item Condition F.O.B. ‘Price Price 
Each Each 
1 |Rebuilt Peerless Huskers......... Same as new Buffalo, N.Y. | $ 460.00 $ 345.00 
7 Wo. 5 Hoopeston, Ill. 415.00 295.00 
3 |Peerless Rehuskers................. Shopworn only | Buffalo, N. Y. 360.00 310.00 
L442 Sere Rebuilt like new | Hoopeston, Ill. 615.00 515.00 
3 | Cuykendall Mixers.................. Shopworn 450.00 365.00 
2 Ulery Recutters (belt drive) ....... Rebuilt “ . 300.00 195.00 
2 |Veedee Electric Counters......... New 25.00 12.00 
4 | Office Pea Graders.................. 12.50 9.00 
= 72° Overhauled 205.00 125.00 
1 |Peerless Resilker.................... Used | week Buffalo, N. Y. 150.00 120.00 
Z \Mo. 22 Shopworn Hoopeston, Ill. 210.00 165.00 
I Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2, 
Used few days New Jersey 1,550.00 1,150.00 
Souder Cooker, holds 325 No. 2 
Used season Maryland 1,550.00 495.00 
2 |80 gal. Tilting French type 
Copper Jacketed Kettles............ Nearly new Ohio 310.00 225.00 
4 |gr. No. 6 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
New Hoopeston, Ill. 1.40 Dez. | 1.05 
gr. No.9 Tomato Peeling Knives, 
New “ 1.40 “ .90 
9 |doz. Sprague-Sells 14 gt. Enamel- 
ed Pails, (the finest enameled pails 2.25 ea. 1.95 
45\doz. 18" x 14" x 3" Wire Trays New . . 3.00 ea. 1.50 
doz. 274° x 93" x3 * New 3.50 ea. 2.50 
26 |Steel Stools, 20" high............ New ig . 1.70 ea. 1.35 
28 | 25 lbs. Tipping coppers ............ New 88 ea. 63 
No.4 Gal. Peerless Exhauster (Style 
B) for No. |, 2, 23, 3, 10 cans Shopworn Buffalo, N. Y. 775.00 595.00 
Geneva Cutter for pumpkin and 


Send us your order or inquiry 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


REMEMBER ~—AII are guaranteed satisfactory or your money back. 


308 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Crop Reports 


Condition of Canners’ crops as reported direct by Canners—You need this kind of 


information, and should appreciate its value. 
keep this column up to the minute. 


Contribute your share and 
We urge your co-oper- 


ation and invite your communication. 


BEANS 


GRIFFIN, GA., June 19—Crop short and quite a 
large percentage of acreage drowned out by heavy 
rains. Not more than 50 per cent. Packing in a small 
way now. 

COLLINSVILLE, ILL., June 18—Have about same 
acreage as last year. Conditions very good at this 
time. 

LUCEDALE, MISS., June 18—Bean season is prac- 
tically over; production 50 per cent of last year’s pack, 
with double the acreage of last year. 

PORTALES, NEW MEXICO, June 12—25 acres 
of beans up to a good stand. Too early to estimate 
yield. 

ANGOLA, N. Y., June 15—A normal acreage. Too 
early to tell condition of crop, but weather has not been 
favorable. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., June 18—String bean pack 
just completed. Yield 75 per cent. 

SUMPTER, S. C., June 16—Comparison with last 
year is not a fair parallel, as last year’s crop was very 
short. With excellent weather continuing through our 
season we will have about 70 to 75 per cent of last 
year’s pack. Demand for No. 2 cut green beans at of- 
fers of from $1.10 to $1.25 far exceeds our possible 
pack. 

BAYFIELD, WIS., June 18—Acreage of green and 
wax beans slightly larger. Some beans up, others have 
just been planted. All planting finished. Weather con- 
ditions favorable to date. 


COWLEY, WYO., June 12—Green and wax beans, 
stand good; looks as though we will have an average 
yield. 


CABBAGE 


LYONS, N. Y., June 18—At this time 35 per cent 
of our acreage set. Last year 88 per cent. Acreage will 
be the same if we can get the plants, but will be very 
late. 


CORN 


PETERSBURG, ILL., June 19—Our corn crop 
looks better than for many years. We have prospect 
for a wonderful crop. We have a good stand, it has 
good color, and on June 18th several hundred acres had 
two cultivations and is knee high. 


ARLINGTON, IND., June 18—We are packers of 
corn, but as yet we are unable to give you any authentic 
information regarding crops, as compared with normal 
years. This, however, is the condition: the early plant- 
ing season was very favorable, allowing the farmers to 
accomplish a lot of work; then it turned off cold and 
this corn and later plantings did no good. In fact, corn 
that should be 24 to 39 inches high is only 6 to 8 inches. 
Part of last week was fine growing weather, and you 


could see a difference in the corn; but today it is cold 
and rainy again. Just how these conditions are going 
to affect the crop we will have to wait a couple of 
weeks to see. 

PORTLAND, ME., June 19—Planting season at 
least two weeks late, and planting barely completed at 
this date (June 19th). Late planting was due entirely 
to excessive rains in the recent past, which so soaked 
the ground that a considerable period of sunny weather 
was necessary to put the ground in condition for plant- 
ing. Some canners have reported that seed delivered 
to their planters has been returned with the statement 
that planters do not now care to plant because of the 
late season, and the danger-of loss through frost in the 
fall. Nearly all canners report a considerable shrink- 
age in acreage. The acreage originally planted was 
small, but larger than last year, though last year the 
acreage was very small. It has now been reduced due 
to the unfavorable planting season, and it is impossible 
at this date to state what the total acreage will be, 


— it is obviously much less than originally plan- 
ned. 


GORHAM, ME., June 18—Season very late. Acre- 
age reduced on account of rain. Some corn being 
planted now, two weeks later than normai. 

FARIBAULT, MINN., June 11—Season backward; 
poor progress, cold and dry, conditions unfavorable. 
Stand fair, except late plantings, which have not yet 
germinated. 

COWLEY, WYO., June 12—About 98 per cent 
stand, one week ahead of last year. 

CRANBERRIES 

S. HANSON, MASS., June 19—Today the pros- 

pects are for 20 per cent more than a five-year average 


crop. 
PEAS 
COWLEY, WYO., June 12—Average stand; will 
start packing sweets about July Ist. 
OKRA. 


Charleston, S. C., June 16—Stand 100 per cent 
Condition of crop fine. 


LUCEDALE, MISS., June 18—Okra season does 


not start for over thirty days; pack will be about same 
as last year. 


PICKLES 


BURLINGTON, IOWA, June 18—We have no 
acreage out this year. Do not know conditions in other 
points. 

OCONTO, WIS., June 18—Same acreage as last 
year. Too early to state anything about the crop. 

PIMIENTOS 


GRIFFIN, GA., June 19—Crop is making good 
progress. We anticipate a normal yield. 
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ORE than one buyer has said “You 
get the business” after inspecting a 
few Wheeling Cans and upon being ad- 
vised that because Wheeling controls each 
step in manufacture from ore mine to fin- 
ished product he could be certain of uni- 
formly high quality containers from one 
shipment to the next, and that delivery on 
time could be assured. | 
Let us send you a few Wheeling Cans 
for close-up inspection. Note the bright 
appearance and well-coated surfaces. Judge 
for yourself how definitely they emphasize 
the message of quality your label carries 
to the public. Write us today! 


WHEELING CAN COMPANY 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


The new Wheeling No. 60 Four 

Spindle Closing Machine insures 

speedy, efficient and economical 

canning. Will operate up to 140 

cans per minute—84,000 cans in 

a single ten hour day! Write for 
further details. 
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SWEET POTATOES 
LUCEDALE, MISS., June 18—Sweet potatoes are 
fairly well cleaned and there will be none packed this 


year except upon order. 
SUMTER, S. C., June 16—None contracted. 


TOMATOES 

OWENSBORO, KY., June 18—Acreage about .-or- 
mal as to former years, but it has been raining so this 
spring we cannot tell what the future will be. What is 
out is not growing as it should. 

COLLINSVILLE, ILL., June 18—Have about 75 
per cent of last year’s acreage; condition good. 

PORTALES, N. M., June 12—The crop prospect is 
better than the two years before that we have operated 
here. 200 acres in fine condition. 


COWLEY, WYO., June 13—Plants backward, wind 
this month whipping them off. Have only about 12 per 
cent of last year’s acreage. 

ANGOLA, N. Y., June 15—A normal acreage. Too 


early to tell condition of crop, but weather has not been 
favorable. 


SUMTER, S. C., June 16—Reverses at planting 
time curtailed acreage and we now have under culti- 
vation fewer acres than last year. Prospects fair to 
good. Will start packing about July 5th. Demand for 
tomatoes good, due to the strengthening market, but 
offers low, 7214 to 75c. We have no spot stock and 
selling futures at 80c per dozen on 2s, f. 0. b. factories. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., June 18—85 per cent 
stand, condition much better than past two years. 

GRIFFIN, GA., June 19—Our spring pack ended 
May 15th and was of fine quality, and met with a ready 
reception by the trade. 

LUCEDALE, MISS., June 18—Will not be put into 


ground before September lst. Pack will be contracts 
only. 


FRUITS 

ALVISE, CALIF., June 13—This is an exceptional 
year for all fruits, both in quality and quantity, and the 
market offers good prices so far as can be ascertained, 
though it is a little early to say. Cot prices $50. 
Peaches probably $25. Pears $40. 

Cherries—Good quality, 75 per cent crop, nearly 
harvested, 9c delivered. 

Apricots—Only fair quality, 80 per cent, just be- 
ginning to harvest, $50. 

Peaches—Wonderful quality, 110 per cent, will be- 
gin harvesting in 30 days. 

Pears—Bartlett outlook fine, 100 per cent, begin 
harvest early August. 


Prunes—Big crop, good quality, 100 per ail begin 
harvest September. 

Apples—Shipping big crop, 110 per cent, August, 
September, October. 

Grapes—Outlook fine, 100 per cent, begin harvest 
September. 

Strawberries—Wonderful quality, 100 per cent, be- 
gan harvest in April. 

HAMILTON, PMONT.. June 8—1928 crop R. S. P. 
cherries very light, about 25 per cent of normal. No 
Montmorency variety; 50 per cent English Morrillo 
variety yielding this year. Will pack about 4,000 cases 
6-10s in water. 

We have just completed setting 100,000 young 
cherry trees during the past three years. Will set about 
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40,000 more in spring of 1929. The above are 90 per 
cent Montmorency and 10 per cent English Morrillos. 
LOVELAND, COL., June 12—R. S. P. Cherries— 


The crop in Northern Colorado will not exceed 15 per 


cent of normal. 
Gooseberries—Normal crop. 
Apples—Normal crop. 
Red Raspberries—Normal crop. 


GRIFFIN, GA., June 12—Peaches—All indications 
point to a normal crop of the best quality in several 
years, with weather conditions favorable. The ccrop 
will ripen about a week later than last year. 


CENTRAL LAKE, MISS., June 19th—It is too 
early in the season to give any specific information re- 
garding crop prospects. Many crops are not out of the 
ground yet. Acreage will be not far from normal, and 
pack should be of about same proportions if we can get 
a normal season. However, up to date we have not 
had enough warm weather for best results. Crops are 
pretty late as compared with normal years. 


LUCEDALE, MISS., June 18—Pineapple Pears— 
Crop shows good prospects; pack will be somewhat in- 
creased over last year. 

ANGOLA, N. Y., June 15—R. S. P. cherries about 
50 per cent crop. 

Raspberries, alii Columbia Red Raspberries, 
about 50 per cent crop. Blackberries about 65 per cent 
of crop. 

COTTAGE GROVE, ORE., June 15—Have not op- 


erated for a year. Our reports indicate light crops all 
the way round. 


CORVALLIS, ORE., June 13—Cherries very light, 
about 40 per cent of normal. 

Prunes very light, about 25 per cent normal crop. 

Bartlett Pears—Good crop; tonnage will be much 
larger than the 1927 tonnage. 

There will be a good crop of strawberries, logan- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries. The gooseberry 
crop and pack will be very short. 

Beans, beets, carrots, parsnips and pumpkin are 
looking fine. Prospects are for better yields than in 
1927. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, June 12—Strawber- 
ries slightly under normal. 


LAHAINA, MAUI, T. H., June 8—Pineapples— 
The 1928 pack promises to be about the same as 1927 
in quantity, but fruit is of better quality. 


GOLDEN WREATH PRODUCTS 


E are just in receipt of.a quite handsomely ar- 

ranged portfolio of photographs showing the 

plants, its operatives and many of the operations 
of the Isleton Canning Co., of Isleton, Calif., in the 
great Delta district of California. This, you know, is 
the famous asparagus country, and Golden Wreath as- 
paragus is famous. But they also pack spinach, toma- 
toes, Kodata figs, fruits for salad and peaches. 

The Warmington-Duff Co., of San Francisco, and 
Warmington-Timms Co., of New York, are the sole 
agents for these products, and they. are making them 
popular. 


The large photos are printed on sepia paper in duo- 
tone ink, the labels pasted on sepia paper and the whole 
book permanently bound. It is attractive and service- 
able and a credit to the goods it displays to the 
cannery and to its agents. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING 
BALTIMORE ee MARYLAND 


Le 


Landreth’s Garden Seeds 


Before you place your future order, your order for delivery after the 1928 
crop is harvested, write us for prices for any variety, in any quantity, for any 
date of shipment, and we will be glad to quote you. 


If there are any spot goods needed throughout this Spring and Summer, 
please give us the opportunity of quoting. 


COLONIAL, BOY COPYRIGHTED D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Business founded 144 years ago Bristol, Penna. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 
Y 
| 1H ee Ideal Viners during the past ten seasons have i 
% demonstrated their superiority under all conditions. Their & 
use insures more thorough hulling, on any condition or 
% variety of peas or beans, than is possible with the use of x 
any other viner. The savings effected amount to several 
% hundred dollars per viner each season. x 
| Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. | 
* 
Also Manufacturers of Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 
x Established 1880 1924 
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News Around 


June 25, 1928 


The Industry 


The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


ALABAMA 


Will Not Operate—The canning factory at Daphne, 
Ala., owned by Jason Malbis, will not operate this year. 
The heavy rains and cold weather of the spring de- 
stroyed the early planting and discouraged the farmers 
in that territory to such an extent that Mr. Malbis 
could not get them to replant and the few replanted 
have been sold to the raw market. 


CALIFORNIA 


Work Progressing—Construction work on the ini- 
tial unit of the new cannery at Sacramento of the Cali- 
fornia Co-operative producers located on the English 
estate property, near the confluence of the Sacramento 
and American Rivers, has been progressing rapidly 
and the cannery will open July 15th. 


May Reopen Cannery—A survey of the olive 
groves in the California district about Fallbrook, with 
a view to open the cannery this fall, will be made by 
Ray Bell, of Ontario, who is being sent there by the 
California Co-operative Canneries, of which J. B. 
Southwell is manager. 


George W. Beale, Sr., and son, George, Jr., will 
construct and operate at Live Oak, Cal., a fruit can- 
ning plant on the site at Ivah street and the intersec- 
tion of the Sacramento Northern Railway. The can- 
nery with improvements will cost about $20,000. 

Visitor—Sir Benjamin Howell Morgan, chairman 
of the British Empire Producers and of the Sugar Fed- 
eration of the British Empire, was a recent visitor at 
San Francisco. He paid a high tribute to the canning 
industry in California, declaring that it led the world 


in the manner in which it packed and marketed its 
products. 


Recovering—E. N.- Richmond, of the Richmond- 
Chase Co., San Jose, Cal., has been seriously ill, but is 
believed to be on the road to recovery, and expects to 
be out shortly. 


Canning Apricots—The Hume Cannery, at Tur- 
lock, Cal., has commenced operations on apricots, and 
a run of two or three weeks is expected. 


The University of California at Berkeley recently 
received a cash gift from the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion for the study of evaporated milk in child feeding, 
one of the American Can Company for research for 
the fishing industry at Wilmington, and one from the 
National Canners Association for the work of the 
Hooper foundation. 


Home—Fred B. Neuhoff, of the Fred B. Neuhoff 
Company, Los Angeles, operating several canning 
plants, has returned from a trip to Europe. 


New Concerns—The Superior Fruit Company, 
headed by Capt. William M. Stewart, has been organ- 


ized at San Francisco to export fresh, canned and dried 
fruits. 


IOWA 


Improving Facilities—The Lake Mills Canning 
Company, Lake Mills, Iowa, all making many improve- 
ments to their plant, among them being to replace the 
24 old huskers with 16 new ones of well-known manu- 
facture. 


INDIANA 


To Manage Plant—John C. Jaqua, of Winchester, 
has taken over management of the Green castle Can- 
ning Company and will operate it this season. He is 
now getting the plant in condition. 


MICHIGAN 


New Storage Plant—The Michigan Fruit Canners, 
Inc., recently announced plans to enlarge the storage 
plant on their property in“Benton Harbor. 

The new building will be 125 by 50 feet and will 
be three stories high, with a capacity of 60,000 bushels. 
The new plant, in addition to the present one, will give 
the corporation a total capacity of 140,000 bushels and 
will be one of the largest storage plants of its kind in 
the Middle West. 

Pears will be stored in these buildings and can- 
ning will continue until all the fruit supply is used. It 
is estimated that it will take until March 1 to can the 
pear supply. The 140,000 bushels will fill approxi- 
mately 3,600,000 cans. Work is to be started at once. 


NEW YORK 


Good News—John P. Street, secretary of the As- 
sociation of New York State Canners, was obliged to 
undergo a serious intestinal operation in May, but 
after a session of several weeks in the hospital is now 
back on the job. 


Albert Redner Dead—Albert E. Redner, long asso- 
ciated with the Geneva Preserving Company, Geneva, 
N. Y., died in the Geneva Hospital and was buried from 
his late residence on June 8th. 


Will Not Operate—The Camden Packing Com- 
pany, Camden, N. Y., one of the oldest companies in 
the State, will not operate this year. 


Changes Business Address—Charles S. Hunt, for- 
merly of the Oswego Preserving Company, has trans- 
ferred his bond business from Utica, N. Y., to his old 
home town, Oswego. 


A Good Meeting—The summer meeting of the As- 
sociation of New York State Canners was held at the 
State Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day, June 14th. The meeting was devoted entirely to 
the inspection of the canning crop experiments on the 
60-acre Station farm. About 140 canners and field 
men were present at this very successful meeting. 


Pea Acreage—Final figures for the actual planted 
pea acreage in New York State this season show 
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BLISS 


HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


The No-Spill Sealer 


“Bliss-Pacific”’ No. 81 Double Seamer 


This high speed machine is ar- 
ranged for both can shop and can- 
nery. It seals cans with a remark- 
able absence of spills, jams or tie 
ups. Arranged with marking de- 
vice if desired. In successful oper- 
ation for a number of years these 
machines have demonstrated 
their superiority. Details on re- 
quest. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


BROOKLYN 
E. W. BLISS CO. 
Sales { lorelend Chicas, Cincinnett 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL PINEAPPLE GRATER 


for Pineapples, Grape-Fruit, Cocanut, 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE, HOPPER REMOVED 


Manufactured by 


Zastrow Machine Co. Inc. 
Foot Thomas Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pineapple Corers, Sizers and Slicers 


The County 


Canning Co. 
HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 


last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 
grading. 


The Sinclair-Scott Co. 


Wells & Patapsco Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Flavor 
Your 
Product 
Uniformly 


Place the 
Saltinthe 
bottom of 
the empty 
can. This 
will elimi- 
nate the Salt Brine from 
being washed over thecan 
when being capped and 
prevent rusting instorage. 


Use “CLEVO” which is heat, acid and rust 
resisting. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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32,000 acres, an increase of 5,500 acres over last year, 
but still lower than the high acreages of 1925 and 1926. 
Peas, while seeded very late, look very well in nearly 
all sections. 


In Full Swing—Asparagus and spring spinach 
packing are now in full swing in New York State. 


New York State Sees Results of Frost Damage— 
The fruit prospects in New York State are far from 
promising. What looked at one time as a heavy crop 
of red sour cherries has now dwindled to a small crop, 
probably no larger than last year. The drop has been 
very heavy and more frost damage was done than was 
at first expected. 


Apple Crop Short—The New York apple crop will 
be very light this year. Greenings look fair, but Bald- 
wins, the main canning variety, will be a very short 
crop. Pears also blossomed very lightly. - 


Waste Disposal Work—The Association of New 
York State Canners will continue their waste disposal 
experiments this year at the Albion plant of the Snider 
Packing Corporation. A complete, full-sized installa- 
tion for the biological purification of cannery wastes 
will be in operation, and special attention will be given 
to the wastes from peas and tomatoes. 


TRI-STATES 


Packing Peas—N. H. Fooks began packing peas at 
his Mt. Airy plant last Friday. 


Pea Pack Finished—Chas. T. Wrightson & Son, 
Kirby Canning Co. and Saulsbury Bros. completed 
packing peas on Friday. 


Visiting Delaware Plant—William Stokely, Jr., 
spent some time in Delaware the past week. 


As Usual—The month of June is here, the canning 
of peas is on, and the cheap buyers looking for cheap 
peas abound in the land. 


Personal Supervision—F. A. Torsch is personally 


supervising the packing of peas at the Milford, Del., 
plant. 


Calling on Canners—Dr. W. D. Bigelow, of the Na- 
tional Canners Association, called on several Eastern 
Shore canners Friday and Saturday. 


48-Hour Run—The Stetson & Ellison Company had 
a continuous run of 48 hours on peas at their Houston 
plant. Probably getting Houston accustomed to long 


hours preparatory to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 


Real Representatives—Chas. S. Stevens & Sons 
are the only packers of peas in New Jersey. They 
make a splendid representative of the industry for that 
state. Good quality and prices commensurate there- 


with are strictly adhered to. Cheap buyers are of no 
interest to this firm. 


Dropped In—--George M. Richardson, of the Mer- 
chants Warehouse Company, Philadelphia, made a fly- 
ing trip (in an auto) to the Eastern Shore Friday. 
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WASHINGTON 


Recovering—E. J. Nixon, manager of the Kalaloch 
Cannery Company, is now recovering from the effects 
of a serious case of blood poisoning that developed re- 
cently while at work in the cannery at Kalaloch, Wash. 
Although his home is in California, he has been stay- 
ing with relatives in town while receiving medical 
treatment. 

California Packing Corp. to Build New Cannery— 
Wrecking of the building occupied by the California 
Packing Corporation at Yakima, Wash., are under way 
and plans are announced for immediate construction of 
a one-story, hollow-tile fruit cannery. It is planned to 
complete the work for operation this season. 


Tenino Cannery Not to Operate—A. D. Campbell 
has made the following statement relative to the oper- 
ation of the Tenino Cannery this season: 

“As it was the 10th of May when a proposition 
was submitted to me to operate the cannery, I find 
upon making a survey of the field that the bean grow- 
ers had most, if not all, of their land planted to other 
crops, making it impossible to operate at the cannery.” 


SUGGESTIONS TO PACKERS OF RED SOUR 
PITTED GHERRIES 


By Charles H. Stephenson, Food, Drug and Insecticide 
Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


VERY year there are cherry trees around houses 
and barns and along roadsides that do not get 
properly sprayed, so that the fruit they bear is 

more than likely to be heavily infested with maggots. 
In addition, whole orchards are often neglected for 
various reasons. The cherries from such trees are fre- 
quently harvested and find their way, often mixed with 
good cherries, to the packing houses. The only way'a 
packer can be sure of what he is getting is to test 
each delivery. The following methods of testing cher- 
ries for maggots is simple and sure. It is very similar 
to the method used by the blueberry packers for test- 
ing the fruit delivered to them. 


Method of Testing for Maggots—Take from each 
delivery a representative sample equal to about two No. 
2 cans full of cherries. Break up the fruit in some 
manner, as by running it through an Excelsior hand 
pitter. Place in a No. 10 can, or any other handy ves- 
sel, and heat by any convenient means, such as a steam 
hose. Boil for a moment. Fill a No. 2 can level full 
with cooked fruit. Fill dishpan two-thirds full with 
cold water. Empty half of the can of cooked cherries 
into a sink strainer or other convenient sieve. Move 
the strainer around with a rotary motion near the sur- 
fece of the water in the dishpan for a moment or two. 
Maggots, if present, will go through and sink to the bot- 
tom of the pan. Repeat this process with the rest of 
the cherries in the can. Run off water slowly from the 
top of the pan and add fresh water. Repeat until most 
of the cherry debris has floated off. Transfer the ma- 
terial left at bottom of pan to any black pan, such as a 
baking pan, when maggots, if present, may be easily 
seen and counted. Reject any deliveries showing mag- 
gots. 

Code your pack. This is especially important if 
you are taking a chance with your receipts rather than 
testing them. 
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sili, AYARS BEET AYARS BEET AYARS BEET 
TOPPER QUARTERER SPLITTER 
TOMATO FILLER AYARS BEET GRADER 


FULL LINE OF BEET MACHINERY-- 


In addition to the above can furnish you Beet Peeler, Slicer, Steamer etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


CORN SHAKER CAN STERILIZER CAN CLEANER FRICTION CLUTCH ANGLE HANGER 


391-399 WES PRING STREET 


THOM. A. SCOTT MANAGER OF THE GENT 


CHISHONM-SCOTT CO. 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 


Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 
industry. 

Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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Sorting the Fruit—All red sour cherries should be 
hand sorted. For best results use a slowly moving 
endless belt. The belt must be well lighted and the 
cherries so spread out that they may be rolled over by 
the sorters so as to. see them from all sides. 

Packers have a tendency to overcrowd the sorting 
belts and the quality of the sorting is bound to suffer 
when this is done. If all sorting were well done it 
would be useless to write these suggestions. Much of 
the sorting, however, is poor to indifferent. Many sort- 
ing belts are too long and run too fast. From 10 to 12 
feet is sufficiently long. This will allow for six sorters 
per belt. Run this belt not over 12 feet per minute, 
with cherries spread out on the belt with plenty of 
room between them. 

Pitting—Well-pitted cherries show an average of 
not over five pits per No. 10 can. It is an easy matter 
to test out a can of cherries from the line now and then 
and know just how your pitter is working. It is a 
simple matter to test for pits. However, we often find 
packers who do not know how many pits there are in 
their pack. 

Summary—To get a good pack observe each of the 
following points: 

1. Test all deliveries and do not take any maggotty 
fruit. This is important. Too many packers do not 
know just what they are buying. Big losses have been 
sustained by some packers from lack of cars at this 
oint. 
‘ 2. Do not hold fruit on the platform for any length 
of time. If it cannot be run promptly, then store it in 
water. 

3. Do not attempt to sort on stationary tables. 
This is a very inefficient thing to do. 

4. Sort on short, well-lighted, endless belts. 

5. Use six sorters to a belt. 

6. Do not run belts much over 12 feet per minute. 

7. Have enough belts so that none will be over- 
crowded with fruit. 

8. Test cans frequently for bad, spotted, moldy 
fruit. 

9. Have a head sorter who is responsible for the 
quality of the sorting. 

10. Test for pits frequently. When they are run- 
ning over 5 to a No. 10 can, stop the pitter and correct 
the fault. 

If the foregoing suggestions are observed, your 
pack should show no maggots, leaves, or stems, and less 
than five pits and five moldy spotted cherries per No. 
10 can. This will give you a lot of canned cherries to 
be proud of and one much superior to the average 1927 
pack. 


SYNTHETIC NITROGEN THREATENS  DOMI- 
NANCE OF CHILEAN NITRATE, 
SAYS DR. COTTRELL 


IXATION of atmospheric nitrogen has reached a 
point which threatens the dominance of Chile’s 
nitrate deposits in the world’s fertilizer markets, 

and may oblige the Chilean producers to adjust their 
plans of production and sales so as to conform with the 
competitive situation thus brought about. This was 
asserted by Dr. F. G. Cottrell, chief of the fertilizer and 
fixed nitrogen investigation work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, in an address June 14 be- 
fore the National Fertilizer Association of Old Point 
Comfort, Va. - It is not yet fully appreciated, even by 
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people closely associated with the fixed nitrogen indus- 
try, said Dr. Cottrell, how fundamental and revolution- 
ary are the changes it has introduced. Chilean nitrate 


deposits have determined world prices in nitrogen prod- 


ucts for nearly a century, because until recently they 
were the only independent and practically unlimited 
sources of such compounds. Today the fixed nitrogen 
industry has overcome difficulties limiting its produc- 
tion to such a degree that the Chilean monopoly is no 
longer in complete control of world nitrogen prices. 
Hereafter, Dr. Cottrell said, Chilean nitrate production 
will have to follow and adjust itself to world price 


levels established by costs in synthetic nitrogen pro- 


duction. 


“Shipment of Chilean nitrate to Europe,” said Dr. 
Cottrell, “commenced about 1820 and steadily grew 
without appreciable competition until the advent of coal 
gas, and later the by-product coke industry brought 
increasing amounts of ammonium sulphate into the 
fertilizer market. This substance, however, was purely 
a by-product, and consequently definitely limited in 
amount. It could not dominate the price. Chilean pro- 
ducers simply set a price on their own products which 
would bring them the maximum returns. Chilean pro- 
ducers were always in a position to increase their out- 
put, if a market could be found for the increase without 
too seriously reducing prices. The price of ammonium 
sulphate was therefore always indirectly fixed by that 
of sodium nitrate. Agriculture could and presumably 
would have used more of either or both products had 
prices been sufficiently reduced. 


“Competition from artificially fixed nitrogen came 
first from Norway, with the inauguration of the arc 
process about 1905. The output of Norway’s plants 
increased to the maximum near the end of the World 
War, when it totaled about 10 per cent of the corre- 
sponding Chilean output. The arc process, however, 
requires large amounts of electrical energy per unit of 
nitrogen produced, and accordingly it never has been 
commercially practicable except under exceptional con- 
ditions of very cheap electrical power. Other methods 
subsequently developed for fixing atmospheric nitrogen 
have narrowed the margin for the are process, and as a 
result the two original Norwegian plants have re- 
mained the only ones of any significant magnitude op- 
erating by that method. One of these is now being 
converted in large part into a direct synthetic ammonia 
plant using electrolytic hydrogen. Thus the are pro- 
cess, like by-product coke oven ammonia production, 
has never exercised a competitive effect on world nitro- 
gen prices as fixed by the Chilean monopoly. 

“About 1911 the cyanid process began appreciably 
to outstrip the are process. Its output up to near the 
close of the war ran to between six and seven times 
that of the are process. Later it temporarily fell back 
to about four times the arc production. Recently it has 
again reached is maximum wartime production. Nev- 
ertheless, even the cyanamid process still demands 
rather especially favorable costs of electric power. 
Moreover, its primary nitrogen product, calcium cyan- 
amid, has certain definite limitations in its general ag- 
ricultural application. These limitations militate 


strongly against the possibility of the cyanamid pro- 
cess ever achieving a large enough tonnage or a low 
enough cost to justify it in attempting to wrest price 
control from the Chilean producers. 

“Significant developments, however, followed in a 
group of processes designated as the direct synthetic 
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MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 


Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Your Cooking Problems Solved 
by use of these appliances. 


Actual tests show 
The Kook-More Koil 


95% efficient 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indiana Pulpers Pulp Pumps 

Improved Brush Finishers Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Indiana Paddle Finishers Steam Traps 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Steel Stools 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers Enameled Pails 

Indiana Grading Tables Enameled Pipe 

Indiana Corn Shakers Peeling Knives 

Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Fire Pots 

Wilters Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 


Use “CLEVO”’ Which Is Heat, Acid and Rust Resisting. 
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method of ammonia production. The Haber-Bosch 
process, embodied in two large German plants, was the 
first commercial example of this method. It blazed the 
way for modifications like those introduced by Claude, 
Fauser and a most of other workers. Processes devel- 
oped by these scientists all have the same essential 
features. They consist in passing a mixture of three 
volumes of hydrogen and one of nitrogen over a so- 
called catalyst; that is, a substance remaining itself 
essentially unchanged but causing these two gases to 
react chemically so as to form ammonia. 

“Although the nitrogen interests us primarily, the 
hydrogen is by far the more expensive constituent in 
the mixture. Hence the production of synthetic am- 
monia by plants operating commercially on hydroelec- 
tric hydrogen still encounters limitations with regard 
to the availability of cheap electric energy, although a 
number of plants enjoying favorable power conditions 
can operate profitably. 

“Fortunately, we have other methods far less 
sharply limited in their possibilities. New technical 
developments have opened practically unlimited oppor- 
tunities for expansion as regards availability of energy 
and raw material. Most of these new methods extract 
hydrogen from water by combining the oxygen in the 
water with some other element. Two great German 
plants at Merseberg and Oppau, which produce more 
than 70 per cent of the world’s total nitrogen fixation 
by the direct synthetic ammonia method, operate on a 
coke or water gas type of process. This is true also of 
the world’s next largest nitrogen plant, which is located 
at Billingham, England. 

“Our own war-time attempt at building a direct 
synthetic ammonia plant, namely Plant No. 1, at Muscle 
Shoals, was also based on this process. The synthetic 
ammonia plant of the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corpora- 
tion, at Syracuse, N. Y., is a direct lineal descendant of 
Muscle Shoals Plant No. 1. The Syracuse plant began 
after the war on the basis of experience and develop- 
ment furnished at Muscle Shoals with an initial rated 
plant capacity of about 15 tons of nitrogen a day, or 
about half that of nitrate plant No. 1. It has steadily 
developed, and its output is now several fold greater 
than it was originally. The same company is now 
building a large plant at Hopewell, Va., where produc- 
tion will probably begin this year or next on a scale 
quite comparable with that practiced at Syracuse. The 
only other outstanding and comparable development in 
the American field is the synthetic ammonia plant of 
Lazote, Inc., a subsidiary of the DuPont Company at 
Belle, near Charleston, W. Va. This plant, which has 
been operated two years with a rated capacity of about 
20 tons of nitrogen per day, is now being rapidly ex- 
panded. : 

“The nitrogen problem has come to revolve about 
fuel in general, and coal in particular. As this raw 
material is abundant and widely distributed, a broadly 
competitive nitrogen fixation industry will almost in- 
evitably develop. This industry, from its scope and 
relative absence of limitations on its raw materials, air, 
water and coal, must of necessity supersede Chilean 
sources as the arbiter of price levels in the world mar- 
ket for nitrogen. 


“This is not meant to imply that Chilean produc- 
tion will cease or even sink to insignificant proportions. 
It may, in fact, actually increase, but the significant 
point is that it will have to follow and adjust itself to 
the world price level established by the attainable costs 
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in synthetic production, instead of being able itself to 
determine this level solely with respect to existing 
Chilean deposits, traditional methods of operation, local 
labor costs, and the Chilean government’s necessity for 
In the last few years the impending shadow 
of competition has forced new improvements and econ- 
omies in the Chilean industry. Under continual stim- 
ulus of this kind it is not at all impossible that further 
progress will enable the Chilean industry to readjust 
itself to the steadily lowering cost of nitrogen fixation.” 


DECREASE IN CABBAGE ACREAGE 


HE commercial cabbage acreage intended to be 

i planted for the 1928 crop is estimated at 133,830 

acres, as compared with 139,970 acres in 1927, 

according to a statement June 15 by the Crop Estimate 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. 

The acreage of late cabbage is given as 56,970 
acres, as against 61,490 last year; of intermediate 23,- 
310, against 21,730, and of fall, early and second early 
as 53,550 acres, against 56,750 acres. 


GREEN PEAS FOR MANUFACTURE 


By the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Truck Crop Section), 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, June 15, 1928. 


; Green Peas for Manufacture: Revised acreage, indicated 
yield and forecast of production for 1928, with comparisons. 


Acreage Yield per Acre Production 
Revised Indicated Forecast 
State 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Thous. Thous. 
Acres Acres Lbs. Lbs. of Lbs. of Lbs. 
CRS 750 1,240 2,800 2,340 2,100 2,902 
Ch 1,800 3,260 1,400 2,376 2,520 7,746 
LS eee 1,700 2,060 3,000 2,088 5,100 4,301 
[kee 8,80 10,240 1,400 2,184 12,362 22,364 
SS 1,880 3,760 1,600 2,208 3,008 8,302 
Maine ....... 720 920 1,600 1,920 1,152 1,766 
Se 8,000 8,720 2,800 2,232 22,400 19,463 
Mich. ....... 8,400 11,930 1,400 2,088 11,760 24,910 
Minn.* 6,980 7,890 1,600 2,064 11,168 16,285 
N. Jersey. 500 160 2,400 2,160 1,200 346 
N. York... 25,540 31,970 1,600 2,208 40.864 70,590 
2,990 3,320 1,600 1,728 4,784 5,737 
ae 1,320 1,680 2,800 2,580 3,696 4,334 
Uteh .....:. 8,460 10,150 2,400 2,880 20,304 29,232 
va acer 80,000 101,000 2,000 2,016 160,000 203,616 
ther 
States.... 5,840 8,350 2,400 1,600 14,016 13,360 
Total.....163,710 206,650 1,933 2,106 $816,434 435,254 
Acreage Production 
State 1924 1925 1926 1924 1925 1926 
Thou. Thou. Thou. 
Acres Acres Acres of Lbs. of Lbs. of Lbs. 
5,260 4,890 2,680 7,364 6,846 6,432 
3,140 3,520 2,570 5,024 6,336 4,626 
2,500 2,500 2,000 5,000 4,000 2,000 
(| 10,790 8,050 9,200 17,264 11,270 16,560 
6,190 4,320 6,000 = 12,380 6,912 10,800 
Maine ..... 1,030 1,770 1,410 1,854 3,186 1,128 
930 111,600 8,800 19,060 20,880 17,600 
Mich. ..... 12,220 138,010 - 14,4830 19,552 13,010 23,088 
Minn.* .... 5,200 7,880 8,570 10,400 9,456 6,856 
N. Jersey. 590 280 350 1,180 392 700 
N. York... 38,030 33,310 34,990 76,060 53,296 62,982 
a 5,830 4,850 4,210 11,660 4,850 5,874 
ee 1,280 1,690 1,400 2,560 1,690 2,520 
10,360 10,750 9,510 24,864 34,400. 24,726 
pd ieee 109,870 111,710 106,120 263,688 223,420 233,464 
ther 
States... 4,770 6,500 6,640 10,494 138,000 10,624 
Total....226,590 226,630 218,880 488,404 412,944 430,000 


*The acreage figures for Minnesota in the June 1 report should 
have read 6.980 for 1927 and 7,890 intended for 1928 in- 
stead of 10,500 and 11,860, respectively. 
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Now Is The Time 


to take those vital precautions which 
are so essential to a successful can- 
ning season. 


You cannot safely disregard the fact 


that your property is subject to loss 
by fire. 


A serious fire now or at any time 
during the canning season would be 
disastrous unless you were protected 
by adequate fire insurance. Such 
protection is an absolute promise 
that you would be reimbursed for 
any fire loss you might sustain. 


This protection is provided by 


Canners Exchange Subscribers 


at 


Warner Inter-Insurance Bureau 


at a low net cost averaging 62c below 
the ordinary rates. 


At this low cost you cannot afford to 
take chances with an_ insufficient 
amount of protection. 


Write or wire at once for the addi- 
tional insurance you need to protect 
your increasing values. 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorp. 
155 East Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Leave The Lower 


Half Off” 


ro = Some one told the 
lrishman_ that the 
PF lower half of his rad- 
lator was contin- 
wall freezing in winter. 


‘‘Why not leave the lower half off?’’ 
asked the Irishman. 


In packing canned foods why not leave 
out the lower quality? Pack quality and 
leave the poor stuff in the field. 


Why put questionable quality in the can 
when you know that it will turn up at an 
inopportune time, ruin your reputation 
and break the market? 


We agree with the Irishman. 
leave the lower half off?’’ 


not 


A-B equipment will be a big factor in 
canning Quality Foods this season. A-B 
Cookers and Coolers improve quality. 
Leave the questionable quality in the field. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

844 Rush Street, Chicago, IIl. 


= 
| 
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CONDITION OF TRUCK CROPS FOR MANU- 
FACTURE 


June 1, 1928; May 15, 1928; June 1, 1927, and 10-year average 
Snap Beans Sweet Corn 


Ju. May Ju. 10-yr. Ju. May Ju.10-yr. 
15, 1, Ay. 15, Ay. 
State 1928 1928 1927 Ju.1 1928 1928 1927 Ju.l1 
; Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. 
New York........ 98 91 91 70 81 
Pennsylvania . 75 “ 72 78 85 soe 77 82 
Section Aver... 93 Re 75 88 90 sone 68 81 
Indiana ............ 100 75 74 94 64 82 
Michigan ........ 95 po 89 
Wisconsin ....... 89 cs 83 86 89 ae 58 82 
Minnesota ...... .... 82 75 85 
Missouri ......... 
Nebraska ....... .... 100 85 87 
Section Aver... 92 ae 82 86 82 <a 70 83 
Delaware ........ 100 90 90 80 79 
Maryland ........ 88 96 89 84 86 57 79 
S._ Carolina... 75 60 45 64 
Section Aver... 87 90 82 81 85 sabe 57 79 
Kentucky ........ .... 
Tennessee ....... 85 75 74 80 
Mississippi ..... 58 74 75 75 
Arkansas ......... 88 sce 86 85 
Section Aver... 73 74 77 79 
Colorado ......... 95 ae 88 8& 
97 84 90 
Washington ... 86 96 ae 79 
California ...... .... 100 
Section Aver... 94 96 87 87 
Other States 83 71 80 80 82 _ Seis 83 
U. S. Aver... 88 $2 81 85 88 ae 67 82 
Green Peas Tomatoes 
Ju. May Ju. 10-yr. Ju. May Ju.10-yr. 
15, AV. 15, Av. 
State 1928 1928 1927 Ju.1 1928 1928 1927 Ju.1 
Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. Pe. 
New York........ 92 84 89 86 95 95 86 


New Jersey... 90 88 95 84 77 #15 85 g2 
Pennsylvania . 86 80 78 84 89 80 80 81 
Section Aver.....92 84 89 86 83 76 87 83 


72 82 81 81 79 18 99 82 
Indiana ........... 92 84 75 81 86 83 68 74 
91 93 80 85 96 96 57 76 
Michigan ........ 87 70 90 83 72 80 81 
Wisconsin ....... 84 79 78 87 ae 

Minnesota ....... 86 R9 87 89 

91 90 75 78 
17 74 66 78 
Section Aver... 85 80 80 86 84 81 7i- 36 
Delaware ........ 87 76 93 75 75 cae 80 76 
Maryland ....... 93 89 96 7 74 74 84 81 
Virginia 


Section Aver... 92 86 95 75 76 76 82 79 
Kentucky ......... .... 69 75 50 72 


Tennessee 


Mississippi ..... .... ue 

79 73 77 78 
Section Aver... .... 78 77 69 76 
Colorado ........ 99 97 80 92 89 eure 85 84 
US eer 96 85 92 95 96 82 95 91 
California ...... 78 78 90 79 91 91 95 78 


Section Aver... 95 87 91 93 92 90 94 80 
Other States 80 90 85 78 92 74 74 82 
U. S. Aver... 87 82 83 86 82 80 80 79 
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ENGLAND STUDIES CANNING INDUSTRY 


Tinned Foods—Investigation of Their Value 
Waste Prevented 


(By Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, Bart, C. B.) 


(Note.—This clipping, from the Daily Mail, of 
London, is sent us by W. H. Rowe, Upwell Weisbech 
(England), and shows how England is now seriously 
studying the advantages of the canned foods industry. 
All the world is turning to and taking up canning.) 


The Food Committee of the New Health Society is 
at present conducting a most important investigation 
into the tinning of foodstuffs and its relation to the 
health of the nation. 


Tinned foods play an immense and increasing part 
in the dietary of all civilized nations. Therefore, it is 
of the utmost importance to ensure purity and unim- 
paired food value. Such popular prejudice as still per- 
sists against canned foods in general must disappear 
when the scientific facts are made known. Modern 
methods of canning have succeeded in preserving the 
vitamins unimpaired. 


The concentration of large masses of the popula- 
tion has rendered imperative the practice of tinning 
and bottling, which alone solves the difficult problem of 
linking up food production and easy and cheap trans- 
port, providing nutritious and appetising food for mil- 
lions of people. 


Waste Prevented—Canning also prevents an im- 
mense waste of seasonal fresh foods not immediately 
needed for local consumption, where even quick trans- 
port could not dispose of the whole of perishable food 
supplies. 


The economic and food value of crops is thus ex- 
tended over long periods and made the utmost of, to 
the great benefit of the people. The range and choice 
of diet are vastly increased throughout the world, since 
food produced under varied local conditions is made 
available thousands of miles from the source of produc- 
tion—California fruits, Norwegian sardines, Canadian 
salmon, British tomatoes and countless other foods. 
Canning also enables strictly seasonal foods to be made 
available all the year round. 


Other good effects of modern canning are the enor- 
mous increase of production, and therefore of the 
world’s wealth, the revolutionizing of the dietary of 
seamen, pioneers, prospectors, explorers and travelers, 
and the more equitable distribution and greater variety 
of the world’s best foods. 


Industry That Benefits—Of the many new indus- 
tries for the prosperity of which canning is partly re- 
sponsible the most important is that section of the tin- 
plate industry which supplies the metal. In America, 
where the canning industry is among the most import- 
ant of economic occupations, the tin plate industry has 
enjoyed enormous prosperity in consequence. 


As is well known in this country, that industry has 
for years suffered a grievous slump. Should the efforts 
now being made by the New Health Society to promote 
modern methods of food canning be successful, the tin 
plate industry must enjoy a revival of prosperity, with 
corresponding advantage to many thousands of our fel- 
low citizens, while the great benefit to the home grower 
of foodstuffs is obvious to all. 
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Good Labelins— 


applying all kinds of labels—plain, embossed or 
varnished, heavy or light, compact or loose texture, 
varying widths— 


cans of all conditions—hot or cold, dry or moist— 


all kinds of atmospheric conditions— 
KNAPP Labelers do good labeling under ail these 
conditions! 


Prepare NOW to label your 
1928 pack at minimum cost 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


are made expressly for use in LABELING az¢ BOXING MACHINES 


Knapp Labeling Machines. 
Shipped from New York or 
Chicago. 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Chicago San Francisco Baltimore Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


1928 Model Viner 


MAXIMUM CAPACITY 
AT ALL BEATER SPEEDS 


CONSTANT speed drive to REEL thru 
roller chain and live travellers mounted 


on TIMKEN BEARING SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE speed drive to BEATER 
CYLINDER ONLY 


Patented March 15, 1928 
(REEVES Transmission) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Trucks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


25 
Week 
= 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be Appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 
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For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE-- Three rebuilt Universal Tomato Fillers in 
Also two Rotary ex- 


first class working condition. 
hausters, slightly used. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Monitor String Bean Cutter. 
1 No. 10 Syruper. 
4 Peerless Huskers. 
2 Invincible Huskers. 
Address Box A-1591 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 


25h. p. Steam Engine, $200.00 

30 h. p. Steam Engine, automatic governor, 

$200.00 

25 bushels Stowell’s Evergreen Seed Corn, 
bushel, $4.00 

1 80h.p. Horizontal, Return, Tubular Boiler, $400.00 

1 50h. p. Vertical Boiler, $250.00 

Large quantity of Conveyor Chain for conveying raw 

corn, bevelled gears, head shafts, sprockets and 

pulleys. 

Address Box: A-1557 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One three sieve Colossus Pea and Bean 
Grader, good condition slightly used. Also seven 
open Process Kettles with crates; ideal for small 
canner; will sell cheap. 

Edward V. Stockham, Inc., 
Havre de Grace, Md. 
FOR SALE—15 H. P. Erie Slide Valve Steam Engine, 


horizontal type. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 2 
cans. Burt Labeling Machine for No. 3cans. All 
first class order. Two Steam Pumps 2 x 3 x 8. 

John W. Bay & Co., 


Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—200 gal. copper steam jacketed kettles, re- 
conditioned, excellent value. 
Address Box A-1593 care of The Canning Trade. 


1 Sprague Continuous Tomato Steamer, $250.00 

1 Sprague Universal Liquid Filler & Syruper for 
No. 1 cans, $300.00 

1 Sprague Gravity Pulp Tester, $50.00 

3 sets inside section Sprague-Lowe flash coils, each 
$125.00 

4 500 gallon Cypress Tanks, each $40.00 

1 Sprague Rotary Tomato Washer, $150.00 

1 Kern Finisher, wood body, $150.00 

1 Right System Tomato Scalder, $200 00 

3 Model M. Sprague Corn Cutters each $175.00 

1 Harris Hoist with 50 feet of cable and track, 
$200.00 

1 Fairbanks double action Steam Pump, 2 inch suc- 
tion, $75.00 

1 

1 


per 


FOR SALE—New Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles and 
Mixers, twelve sizes, 15 to 500 gallon, in stock, all 
extra heavy and tested 225 pounds pressure. Also 
New Copper Pulp Coils in stock, for 1000 gallon tanks. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—Viner Feeders. Five used Ferrell Giants, 
$30.00 each, f.0.b. Columbus, Ohio. 
The Scott Viner Co., 
391 W. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Two rebuilt Souder Continuous Cookers, 
475 can capacity. Good as new. Alsoone 325 can 
cooker in excellent condition. Bargains. 

Souder Mfg. Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Having sold a large percentage of mac- 
hinery previously advertised, I now offer for quick 
sale at sacrifice prices a revised list as follows. 

1 Ayars Pea Filler for No. 2 cans with attachment 
for No. 1 cans, new from the factory. 

| Sprague-Sells Large Capacity Blancher. 

1 Sprague-Sells Six Pocket Syruper. 

1 Atoz Labeling Machine. For Nos. 1, 2, 24 and 8 tins. 

1 Monitor Y Style Washer. 

1 No. 5 PeerlessExhauster. ForNos. 1, 2, 3 and 10 tins. 

| Invincible Pea Re-cleaner. 

1 Incline Pea Re-cleaner. 

| Sprague-Sells Pea Hopper. 

3 No. 7 Clipper Pea Cleaners. 

| Lewis Bean Cutter. 

1 Cyclone Pulp Machine. ax 

1 No. 78 Permutit Clarifying Filter. 

1 Class E Reeves Transmission Pulley. 

| Huntley Variable Speed Pulley. 

10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers. 

16 Boutell Apple Peelers. 

6 Robins 40’’ Process Kettles. 

1 No. 4 Monitor Bean Grader. 

3 Monitor Cherry Pitters. 

6 Tag Pressure Regulators. 

1 Robins Steam Hoist. 

1 14’’ Can Conveyer. 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’. 

2000 Wired Bottom Pea or Cherry Boxes. 

All of the above offerings are either new or in good 

condition. 


D. C. Asper 
Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 
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FOR SALE—1 M and S 6 pocket filler for No. 1, 2and POSITION WANTED - By middle age gentleman. 


3cans. Practically new. 
1 latest model Knapp labeling maanane, same as new. 


Priced to sell. 
H. S. Pulse & Co., 
Lynchburg, Ohio 


FOR SALE—2 Monitor Pea Cleaners, | Monitor Pea 
grader, 4 Pea Cleaners for Viner Stations, 3 Auto- 
matic Dumping Scales for weighing Peas, 4 Ham- 
acheck Tailers, 2 Squirrel Cage Frames, 4 Conveyors 
for Drawing Peas from yard to Viners, 2 Conveyors 
for taking chaff from back of Viners to Stack, 2 Pick- 
ing Tables 13 feet long, | picking table 20 feet long, 
3-250 Gallon wooden brine tanks, 1-20 H. P. Motor, 
Gas, Steam Engines and boiler for Viner Stations, 20 
galvanized Iron Pea Boxes, Clutch pulleys, beveled 
Gears, Shafting, belting and hangers, pumps of dif- 
ferent kinds, 6 kettles and 2 hoists. Allin good mec- 
hanical condition. 

Oswego Preserving Company 
Oswego, N. Y. 


BARGAINS FOR QUICK SALE—One Peerless Circular 
Exhauster for No. 10 cans in fair working condition. 
Price $100.00 One home-made Straight Line Exhaust- 
er for No. 1 and No. 2 cans. About 13 feet long over 
all—exhaust box about 9 feet 5 inches long, fitted 
with K45 chain, steam pipes and drive pulley, in fair 
working order. Price $50.00. 

Charles G. Summers Jr. Inc., 
New Freedom, Pa. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—Good 500 gallon second hand Copper Kettle 
3 inch bottom outlet, 1 inch steam inlet, 1 inch exhaust 
to stand 100 lbs. steam pressure. Furnish price and 
complete specifications. 

Address Box A-1587 care of The Canning Trade. 


For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Copenhagen Market and Danish 
Ballhead. $1.00 per thousand. 
Good Plants prompt shipments—Well packed. Good 
delivery guaranteed. 
J. P. Councill Co. 


Franklin, Va. 
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This man is a 
quality Pea packer. Very good any where in plant. Knows all 
up to date machines. 20 years in the game. ill go anywhere. 


Address Box B-1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As Manager or Processor. 
packer of Peas and full line of Vegetables, fruits and table con- 
diments in tin and glass. Married man with family. A-1 re- 
ferences can be furnished. Available for immediate engage- 
ment. 


A reliable 


Address Box B-1581 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-— Position as Superintendent-Processor in up-to-date 
Cannery, where promotion will be possible. Age 38 years, 
American with twenty years experience in canning products, ten 
years of which time I have been Manager-Superintendent. Am 
steadily employed and references are available. 

Address Box B-1588 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Superintendent of Fruit and 
Vegetable canning plant, by married man, with 10 years experi- 
ence, thoroughly understand the growing of produce, packing, 
warehousing, and office word. Am thoroughly reliable and can 
furnish references. Satisfactory reason for making change. 

Address Box-B 1592 care of The Canning Trade. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED - Processor and Factory Superintendent for Canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address Box B-1583 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED —For factory in Canada packing Peas and other vege- 
tables, Processor and Superintendent. Apply stating age, experi- 
ence, salary expected, and giving references. 

Address Box B-1589 care of The Canning Trade. 


MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- 
stall Monarchs. 


Send for booklet. 


S.O.RANDALL's SON 


Baltimore Maryland 


Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer 


MONARCH 


THE BOOK YOU NEED !! 


“A Complete Course in Canning.” 
5th Edition 386 Pages Price $10.00 


Positions— Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As Production Manager or Superintendent. 
Have had twenty years experience A ig nag corn, peas, tomatoes, 
string beans, beets, anda general line of canned vegetables. 
— le of taking charge | of factory or group of factories with 

e production. Specialized for a number of years in tomatoes 
a tomato products. Understand all branches of business from 
field to customers warehouse. Best of references. 


Address Post Office Box 296, Paris, Ky. 


Published by THE CANNING TRADE. 
Glues.Gumsa Pastes 
For Every Purpose 


ARABOL 
ADHESIVES 


ARABOL NEWYORK. HOE. 42*°ST. 
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CAN PRICES 
HANSEN 


MASTER - BUILT: 


Pea and Bean Filler 


tne The American Can Company announces the 
on ooker Filler following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
Fruit and Vegetable Filler factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 


1928 Season Prices 


Automatic Tomato Filler Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 

Sanitary Can Washer the United States: 

Automatic Kraut Filler 

Beet Topper 

Gallon Fillers $14.85 per M. 

Potted Meat Filler 2047 * 

Hansen Canning Machinery Corp. 


Cedarburg, Wis. 


“1 


50 Years of Service to Canners SALES AGENCY—with Warehouse and 


Service facilties, open for quality Food Pro- 
Thos. J. ( Meehan & Co. ducts for North Carolina. Following with best 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. Jobbers and local Chain Stores. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


U. S. C. 
Box 1323 Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. —Since 1913— Notions! Back of 

Manufacturers of CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 

Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers che Filling Tables Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 
onel Crushers 
Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
YOUR FOR 
QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


i i epresent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
ino pes subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get h 


hig for their goods; some few 
eason, but these prices represent the general market at this date. 
core, Brokers: Thomas J. Meehan & Co. E. Jones & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. In column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


Canned Vegetables 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 
Balto. 


N. Y. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3.... 1.385 1.45 
ASPARAGUS® (California) SAUER KRAUT? Selected Yellow, No. 3. Sa sam 
Posted, $76 No. 10 3.25 8.75 Peeled, No. 10 4.75 5.00 
Medium, No. 2% a en Standard, No. 2 1.00 1.10 = - » No. 2, in water... . 1.05 
Small, No. 2% No. 2% 1.35 1.40 s 4 
Green Mammoth, No. . $3.50 No. 3 1.40 1.50 S, No. 3, in 
Medium, No. 2%4 win men No. 10 4.25 4.75 = o. 3, in Syrup . 1.75 
Small, No. 2% xtra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup... -20 
Small, No. 1 sq reen Corn, Green Limas 1.35  ....... artletts, Standard, 2%.. 
Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas.. 1.20 1.30 Faney 2.75 
(Triple) No. 2 (with tomatoes)... Standard, No. 10 
PINEAPPLE* 
BAKED BEANS# ‘ SWEET POTATOES+ Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
Plain, No. 1 60 = «6 Standard, No. 2 “15.90 Grated, Extra, No 
No. 2 1.20 Sliced, Extra Standard, 
No. 3 a No. 3 1.15 1.25 rated, Extra Standard, No. 2 
In Sauce, 18 oz -80 "00 No. 10 3.50 4.25 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
1. TOMATOES Sliced, Standard, No. 2 
No. 3 1.60 1.70 Sliced, Extra, No. 2 
5.00 Extra Standard, No. Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 
4 F. O. B. Co BO? Snens Grated, Extra, No. 2 
tringless Stand. Cut Green, 1. rus. xtra, o. 1 
Standard Whole Green, No. Ne. Rico, No. 
Standard Cut Wax, No. Standard. 1 60 60 Black, Water, No. 2.......... 
Limas, Fancy Green, No. 2. 60 Red, Water, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No. 2 1.20 1.40 a “gai Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Standard White and Green, No.10 115 Red, Water, No. 10. 
Red Kidney, Standard No. 95 130 Preserved, No. 1 
Standard, No. 10 4.75 Out F. O. B. Co 1.15 Preserved, No. 2 
ETS xtra, eserved, No. 
1.75 1.85 Ge Standard, Water, No. 10 
1.25 TOMATO PUREE? FRUITS FOR SALAD* 
No. Standard No. 1, Whole Stock............ -50 -55 Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
Cut, N 9 1.00 1.10 No. 10, Whole Stock 3.00 3.50 No. 10s 14.75 18.75 
Cut’ No. 10 Standard No. 1, 
5 75 No. 10 Trimmings 
Whole, No. 10 4.25 4. ° 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 5.00 Canned Fish 
CARROTS+ HERRING ROE* 
Standard Sliced, No. 2,00 2.10 Canned Fruits 10 on 109 130 
Sliced, No. Oz. 
Standard Diced, Nov 1.00 110.  APPLES* (F. 0. B. Factory) 16 
Diced, No. 10 40 4. Maine, NO. 5.00 18 oz. 1.45 1.65 
CORNt ae "Sock. No. 10 4.25 5.00 Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 oz........ 1.45 1.55 
Standard Evergreen, No. 1.15 Pennsylvania, No. 4.75 5.00 LOBSTER* 
F. O. B. Co * -Ib. cases, Oz 
Extra Standard Shoeper, No. 2 1.80 OYSTERS* 
O. B. Co tandard, No. 
Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.50 Choice, No. 2% 2.85 2.75 4 oz 
¥. ©. 3 1.05 Fancy, No. 2 3.00 8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ Standard, No. 2 1.85 1.45 
F. 0. B. Co 1.05 1.15 No. 3 SALMON* 
HOMINY¢ No. 2 Preserved 1.75 at, No. 
Standard, Split, No. No. 2, in Syrup No. 1 
4:40 6.00 No. 10 12.00 11.00 268 
, No. 2 1.00 1. Chums, Tall 1.85 
4.65 5.10 Medium Red, ‘Tali 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2..........0. 1.4 1.50 * 
OKRA AND TOMATOES$¢ White Syrup, No. 1.75 1.80 1.70 
Standard, No. 2 1.35 1.35 Preserved, NO. 1.75 185 1.75 
No. 10 6.15 Red Pitted, No. 10 14.00 14.00 
. Sour Pitted Red, 10s SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
PEASt California 260 F. fon B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
F. O. B. Co Fancy, No. 2% $4.75 
No. 2 Sieve, No. 2 1.35 1.30 GOOSEBERRIES* ' % Oil, Tomato, Carton... Out $5.25 
F. O. B. Co Standard, No. 2 1.10 1.20 Mustard, $3.90 
Nu. 3 Sieve, No. 2 No. 10 5.50 5.75 Carton $5.25 
No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 Mustard, 73.25 
5.00 6.50 2102.08 TUNA FISH (California), per case 
4.75 6.25 Fancy, No. 214, Y. C......... 2.35 1.75 
E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1... .67% .95 Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1.. 1.20 White, 4s 14.00 14.50 
E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. .80 1.00 Standard White, No. 1.50 White, 1s 
Fancy Petit Pois, No. No. 3 Blue Fin, 
-05 Standard Yellow, No. 1.40 1.55 Striped, 1s 12.00 
No. 10 8.75 3.75 Yellow, No. 8 Yellow, 75 
Squash, No. 8 80 Extra Standard Yellow, No. 1.90 


Yellow, 1s 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


BOYLE CANS 


SERVICE 


Our Seamer Service Men are Experts 
Our Chemists are Specialists with 
Canned Foods 


Our Consulting Processor has Thirty- 
Five Years Actual Experience in 
Processing 


Your Requirements are Safe when. 
Placed in our hands 
Because we continue to Enlarge 
and Improve the Sanitary 
Can Departments 


Metal Package Corporation 


(BOYLE CAN PLANT ) 
811 SOUTH WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


MASPETH, N. Y. 110 EAST 42nd. Street, New York City 


“B Cans are Best Cans” 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


June 25, 1928 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The M 


arkets 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 25, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Season Is Getting Late—Crops Being Damaged and 
Acreage Cut Short—Jobbers Realize the Need 
to Cover on Futures and Canners 
Should Heed This Warning. 
Most Prices Advancing 


ETTING LATE—It is evidently a dangerous 
thing to attempt to speak about the weather this 
year; to say, for instance, that the summer heat 
is approaching, much less here, because before you are 
done speaking a cold, rainy spell sets in to drive you 
indoors behind closed windows, with the log fires 
lighted. It begins to look as if the season would upset 
all the presupposed good packs of the year. Read the 


Crop Reports in this issue and see that almost every: 


section has been experiencing a very strange brand of 
weather all spring, and now well into summer, for we 
are in summer. 

It is too early to say that crops have been killed 
and that packs will be short, but crops have been hurt, 
and especially have acreages been cut down far below 
intentions. And the end is not in sight yet. Take any 
crop you wish—string beans, for instance, as that crop 
has come and gone for some of the Southern canners, 
and it has been a succession of battles against cold and 
too much rain, with the result that those who have 
finished packing have but a scant half of what they ex- 
pected in the way of a pack. Corn might be spoken 
of in the same way, so far as the acreage and crop are 
concerned ; and everyone knows that tomato plants are 
at a premium, and that a shortened acreage will be 
made much shorter than ever intended. In most crops. 
of course, we can speak only of prospects, but is there 
any indication that the balance of the growing season 
will provide ideal weather and mature the crops in 
perfect condition? 

The pertinent fact is that the leading buyers now 
see this possibility of shortened crops and packs, and 
they are quietly covering on futures. It is time, then, 
that the canners also wake up and not be caught on 
future contracts at low prices. At the going prices of 
futures the gamble is all in favor of the buyers, and 
that means danger to the canners. Better take the 
warning now before you load up on futures for which 


these same jobbers would gladly pay you 10c to 15c 
per dozen more than now offered. If crops come out 
as now indicated, these goods will sell as spot at very 
much higher prices than now ruling. But if you have 
the future orders on your books you will be forced to 
deliver, as you should be, or stand the loss in the dif- 
ference of price. This is the time to be careful: to see 
that the prices at which you sell futures will cover a 
fair profit, and more than that—that you have a prac- 
tical certainty of getting the pack. Be careful and 
demand a good price. Don’t get caught like a lot of 
the string-bean canners have been caught this spring 
with futures sold at 85c to 90c and the market on fu- 
tures today at $1.10 to $1.25. They are the same can- 
ners who sold string beans last fall at 90c for spots, 
only to see the market go to $1.45. <A lot of tomato 
canners are today putting their heads in the same kind 
of a trap—on both spots and futures—but they answer 
you that it is their head, and that they have a right to 
do with it as they please. The situation in tomatoes 
grows stronger every day, and especially as regards 
the 1928 packs, and this should be known to all tomato 
canners. 


HE MARKET—There is a steady, regular amount 
; of buying going on every day that is draining the 
spot supplies more rapidly than generally be- 
lieved. And buyers are not haggling quite as much. 
They are taking advantage of every opportunity, of 
course, and where they see the seller weak-kneed they 
take advantage of him; but they have a wholesome re- 
spect for firm prices and expect more of them. It looks 
like all the markets will be better cleaned up than ex- 
pected, before the new packing time. © 
Our market page shows many changes this week, 
and nearly always in an upward direction. No. 2 red 
kidney beans are quoted at 95c this week, here, and 
higher elsewhere. 


No. 2 Baby beets are held at $1.75 and cut No. 10 
beets at $4.00. 


Corn is proving the exception to the rule and 
shows a decline. It has been soft ever since some ¢can- 
ners made up their minds to clean house before an- 
other corn-canning season came on. But at the prices 
a huge quantity of canned corn is passing into con- 
sumption, and this will, ultimately, help. Standard 
crushed corn is quoted here down to $1.05, while in the 
country it is quoted down to 95c and $1.00, and even 


= 
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lower prices are “rumored.” This drive on the corn 
market was started, and the canners are not helping to 
stop it by their actions. The crop situation all over 
the country does not warrant this drive nor lowering 
prices, even if there is more corn being held than gen- 
erally admitted. 

Spinach prices are on the upward move, and it is 
about time. No. 2’s have moved up to $1.00, 214’s to 
$1.35, with 3’s at $1.40 and 10’s at $4.25. And there 
are those who want higher prices for their stocks, and 
rightly so. 

Sweet potatoes is one of the markets that can be 
quoted as soft. There seems to have been a iu! in the 
demand for this excellent article, and it is not easy to 
explain why. But most sweet potato canners will pack 
this year only on order. 

Standard No. 1 tomatoes have moved up to 60c, 
and even the bargain shovers are not attempting to 
name below 75c for 2’s. The market is generally 
spoken of as being 214c to 5c per dozen higher than 
that figure. Any day it may break out, because spot 
tomatoes are not plentiful, and the new canning sea- 
son is a long, long way off, as yet. But it is a danger- 
ous subject, because the tomato canners will not back 
up the market. Let one poor, benighted canner cut his 
price on even a small lot of canned tomatoes, and those 
who “make the market’’ will tell you that that price is 
the market. 


RUITS—tThe fruit situation is growing very inter- 
F esting, and you have some excellent reports from 
many sections in our Crops of this week. Most 
fruit crops seem promising, with the exception of cher- 
ries, and yet you will see in our editorial that a drive 
is being attempted on cherries. This should serve as a 
pointer to every canner as to the ease with which his 
market can be manipulated against him, and it is not 
a credit to the industry. The most isolated, backwoods 
farmer in the land is not “worked” as is the canner. 
Try to buy his produce at your own price, or on a cock- 
and-bull story, and see how far you get! He turns to 
the daily paper and demands the market price as there 
quoted, or you go without his goods. Every canner 
could do this; could make our weekly prices his stand- 
ard, at least as the rock-bottom of the market. But he 
won’t do it. He prefers to believe any story anyone 
cares to tell him. We have no ax to grind. If the 
market went down to 50c; we would not lose a penny; 
and if it went to $1.50 we would not make a cent— 
though we might be able to collect a few subscriptions 
now hard to get. But the only way to make a market 
for canned foods is to rally around an unbiassed mar- 
ket report, and stick to it. That is all that makes the 
daily produce prices effective. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


New Pineapple Prices Meet With Approval—Tomatoes 
Show but Little Life—Corn Continues Weak. 
New Packed Peas Moving Well. 
Sardines Continue Strong in 
Face of Failing Packs. 

New York, June 21, 1928. 
INEAPPLE—Announcement of opening prices on 
Hawaiian pineapple featured this week’s market. 
Conditions in other divisions of the market were 
without marked. change from the preceding week, al- 
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though trading on the spot position continued to hold 
up well, and values were well maintained in the major- 
ity of cases. 

Pineapple—A favorable response has greeted the 
naming of opening prices on pineapple, quotations on 


. which were put out to the trade on June 18. There has 


been a good volume of buying, sliced in particular hav- 
ing come in for a heavy demand. The ready response 
to the naming of prices on pineapple has tended to 
strengthen confidence in the position of the canned 
fruit market as a whole. Prices on pineapple named by 
principal packers, all per dozen, are as follows: 


No. 2% No. 2 No.1 No.1 No. 10 No. 10 


tall tall tall flat syrup juice 
Fancy sliced $2.20 $2.00 $1.50 $1.10 $8.50 $8.00 
Fancy tidbits, salad cuts | Y 20 2.00 1.50 1.10 8.50 8.00 
Fancy crushed ............0 2.20 2.00 1.50 
Standard sliced .............. 2.00 1.80 1.40 1.00 8.00 17.75 
Stand. tidbits, salad cuts 1.95 1.75 1.25 Taio Tee 
Standard crushed .......... 1.95 1.65 1.15 


California Fruits—Pacific Coast packers are get- 
ting under way on their run on apricots, and are put- 
ting their plants into shape to start upon other fruits 
later on. Reports regarding the progress of the crop 
of Bartlett pears and canning peaches are favorable, al- 
though the production of apricots is expected to show 
some falling off. The market has strengthened some- 
what on old pack fruits, and selling pressure has light- 
ened. Current indications are that opening prices on 
the general line of California fruits, when named, will 
meet with a fair reception, and that confirmation and 
additional buying will run into large totals. 


Tomatoes—The market has been rather unevent- 
ful this week. Demand for spot stocks has held up 
well, with the market in fairly steady position. South- 
ern packers are advising their trade to cover on fu- 
tures, but thus far there has been little acceleration of 
buying for later deliveries. Reports from Indiana indi- 
cate that the market has firmed up somewhat, with 
carryover stocks practically cleaned up, but futures 
were still going rather slowly. California tomatoes 
were firm to strong on both spots and new pack. Ozark 
packers are reported quoting future 2s at about 21!4¢ 
a dozen under Tri-State canners on ls and 2s in some 
instances, with prices on a parity with the Maryland 
basis in other cases. 

Corn—F urther softness has developed in the mar- 
ket for standards for cannery shipment. Western pack- 
ers were reported offering corn at 55e a dozen, cannery, 
a drop of 5c for the week, and Southern corn was also 
showing continued easiness. Futures are not in much 
demand on standard quality. Fancy corn has sold in a 
fair way for later delivery, however, and the spot mar- 
ket continues steady. 

Peas—New pack Southern are moving rapidly into 
distributing channels, and the market is well main- 
tained. Quality of the new pack is generally good. The 
season is still backward in Wisconsin, and later deliv- 
eries are anticipated by buyers. The market holds 
fairly steady on both spots and futures, with standards 
for later delivery coming in for more inquiry. 

Sardines—The situation with respect to Maine 
packs continues firm. Current production is insufficient 
for the needs of the trade, and canners are being forced 
to cut further into their carryover stocks to take care 
cf prompt shipment business. Stocks of old pack sar- 


dines held by the canners are light, and assortments 
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badly broken. California sardines are on the market 
in good volume, but are moving only in a small way, 
and are still somewhat inclined to weakness. 
Tuna—With warmer weather at hand, retail out- 
lets are broadening, jobbers are scouring the market 
for small lots of spot fish to round out their assort- 
ments. Reports from Southern California canneries 
indicate a continued firm market on all grades, with 
stocks remaining unsold in first hands of small amount. 


Salmon—Spot salmon has commenced to move in 
something like old-time volume, and the outlook on this 
item is considerably better. Reds are still showing 
some unsettlement on spot, but show a better under- 
tone. Pinks and chums are firm. Chinooks are in good 
demand, and are strong, under limited offerings. 


Shrimp—The demand for shrimp for spot delivery 
is showing gains, and prices are strongly held. Stocks 
here are generally small, and are in firm hands. The 
same applies to cannery holdings. 


Futures—Wholesale grocers and chain store buy- 
ers have altered their views on future canned foods 
radically, in a number of instances, and in consequence 
brokers are booking a much larger volume of business 
for their canner principals. Conditions in the market a 
month or so ago indicated that distributors would ex- 
tend very little buying support to the futures market, 
but would rather hold off and operate spot as far into 
the new season as possible. At that time it was figured 
by buyers that overproduction of principal canned 
foods staples was inevitable, which belief naturally dic- 
tated a cautious buying policy. Since that time, how- 
ever, a material change has developed. Weather condi- 
tions have taken a hand and cut into acreage on a num- 
ber of lines; spot sales have increased, and carryover 
stocks, counted upon as a distinctively bearish influence 
upon the market for new packs, have diminished and 
moved readily into consuming channels. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Market for Canned Foods Largely Confined to Spot 
Purchases—Brokers Report Steady Demand 
for Canned Peas—Corn Selling Stead- 
ily—Canned Tomatoes Sell- 
ing Well. 
Chicago, June 21, 1928. 

ENERAL—The market for canned foods is 

largely confined to spot purchases for prompt 

shipment and immediate needs. The report on 
pea acreage planted for 1928 canning by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, showing 206,650 acres plant- 
ed, as against 163,710 acres in 1927, is being used by 
buyers to discredit prices and prospects; but they do 
not consider that the acreages for previous years, viz., 
1924, 225,590; 1925, 225,630; 1926, 218,880, were all 
larger than the estimated acreage for 1928. Then they 
do not consider that the surplus of canned peas has 
about all been used up and that the carry-over into the 
new pack of 1928 will be very much less than for five 
years, and indeed quite insignificant. 


Brokers report that there is a good steady demand 
for canned peas and that the surplus or spot stock in 
canners’ hands is moving out nicely, and that the 
wholesalers seem determined to prefer the goods to the 
buying of futures in canned peas. 
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Canned Corn—This article is selling steadily in a 
rather small way, however, and wholesalers appear to 
be buying for immediate needs. The contracting for 
futures is slow. There is no change in prices of canned 
corn from last week, and transactions are said to be 
cof a rather unimportant character. Fair standard corn 
can be had for 95c ex-Chicago warehouse. 

Canned Tomatoes—This article in canned foods 
has sold well for the past week, the supplies coming 
chiefly from Virginia packed stock ex-Chicago ware- 
houses. I heard of a sale of several thousand cases of 
Virginia 3’s ex-Chicago warehouse at $1.20, but the 
broker told me that they were poor standards. 

Indiana is asking 85c and 90c for 2’s of good qual- 
ity standards, f. o. b. canneries, and 2’s standard are 
selling for 85c f. 0. b. Chicago warehouses. Some 
Michigan packed standard 10’s tomatoes were sold last 
week, to come to Chicago, for $4.00 delivered on dock 
Chicago. 

Canned Peas—-Canners visiting Chicago report 
that futures in canned peas are selling well in the East 
and to interior wholesalers, but that the Chicago 
wholesale grocers are not contracting for futures in 
canned peas; they say that Chicago wholesalers seem 
to prefer to buy spot peas. The reason assigned is that 
the quality of the 1927 pack was very fine and that 
wholesalers feel that the prices of spot peas are about 
as low as can be expected, and deliveries are assured, 
without the risk of crop damage, which generally hap- 
pens from now to the conclusion of the pack. 

News Items—J. L. Olp, of the Winters & Powel 
Canning Company, of Rushville, N. Y., has been spend- 
ing several days of the past week in Chicago. This 
cannery packs a full line of New York fruits and vege- 
tables of fine quality. 

V. D. Skipworth, of the Stilz Packing Company, 
of New York City, spent the past week in Chicago. 
His company packs fancy poultry, soups, mincemeat, 
plum pudding and chop suey. 

W. H. Correll, president, and A. A. Schurr, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Mineral Point Canning 
Company, of Mineral Point, Wis., spent several days 
in Chicago this past week, calling on their friends and 
customers. They pack peas of a very fine quality and 
devote their attention to that article only. They have 
established a high reputation for fine quality. 


THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘“‘The Canning Trade’ 


Winds Making Shrimping Impossible—Shrimp Canning 
Stopped by Legislation—Oysters Quiet—String- 
less Beans Disappointing—A Lesson to 
Other Canners—Okra Prices At- 
tractive—Sweet Potatoes 
Slow. 

Mobile, Ala., June 21, 1928. 

T’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS NO ONE’S 
WAY” —This phrase may be true, but the shrimp 
fishermen are wondering in whose favor these 
strong southeast winds are blowing that are playing 
havoc with their possibilities of catching shrimp. Take 
it all in all, a fisherman is a good sport and hopeful to 
the last. They will lay around in readiness, expecting 
that the next day will be the day for the big catch, and 
they will venture out when the weather looks favorable 
inside, only to be driven back by a heavy gale outside, 
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and they will go through the same maneuver every 
time occasion presents itself, for this is one business 
where persistence counts. 

Texas and Louisiana are shrimp hungry, but 
Georgia and Northeastern Florida coast must be get- 
ting shrimp, because no raw orders are coming from 
that section. 

There was a small strike of shrimp on the Missis- 
sippi Coast the other day, which may mean that shrimp 
are commencing to migrate in this direction, but even 
if they do strike here they will only be caught in scat- 
tered small bunches for the raw market, as they school 
closer up than the three-mile shore limit, and the Con- 
servation Department has patrol boats to see that they 
are not fished inside of the three-mile limit. 

Ever since the Conservation Department of Ala- 
bama established the shore limits, the seafood fac- 
tories in Alabama decided that there would not be any 
more shrimp available to pack, and they closed down 
their plants because it is too much of a gamble now to 
get shrimp, and the only chance that they have is if 
shrimp strike in large quantities in the outside conser- 
vation limits of the Gulf of Mexico, which is possible, 
but hardly probable. 

Under the circumstances, quotations on shrimp are 
temporarily suspended until the factories commence to 
pack, which will be about August Ist. 

Oysters—The oyster market is still inactive, and 
will be for a couple of months more, but when she does 
rally there is a probability that prices will advance, and 
while it is useless to suggest buying at this time, yet 
it is not a bad idea to commence to look around and 
check up on the situation, because there is a possibiltiy 
of delaying too long and then having to buy on a rising 
market. Prices of oysters: 4 oz. cans, $1.35 per dozen; 
5 oz. cans, $1.45; 8 oz. cans, $2.70, and 10 oz. cans, 
$2.90, f. o. b. factory. . 


Stringless Beans—This is the pack that’s got ’em 
all worried, and the packer in this section that has ship- 
ped out beans this season cheaper than $1.10, $1.35 and 
$5.25, to use the slang expression, “is out of luck,” and 
no one to blame but himself. He is not only not able 
now to fill the orders that he has at the above quoted 
prices, but he has lost many a dollar in the difference 
in the price, and gracious knows he surely needs it 
now, because his bean pack is going to run way short. 


This is a good lesson to packers in other sections 
of the country who are banking too strongly on the 
acreage planted without due consideration to the ab- 
normal weather conditions which are bound to affect 
the crop yield in more ways than one. Those that are 
foresighted enough to adjust their prices to a short 
crop yield, and have the backbone to get it, will he the 
ones that will have no cause to worry; whereas the 
packer that bites at every fictitious or low quotation 
that a buyer tells him he has, or is always afraid of not 
being able to dispose of his pack, will be sure to suffer 
for his failings. 

The canneries in this section are running light, 
due to beans coming in slow, and while the factories 
may operate at a higher speed this coming week, the 
chances are that they will not, and this has upset the 
plans of many a packer who figured to be running at 
top notch speed by now, and finds that as yet he has not 
been able to throw his plant in high gear and the sea- 
son is waning away. 


These conditions were pointed out in the columns 
of this market report a month ago, and those buyers 
that bought and had their orders confirmed at the reg- 
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ular quoted prices are reaping the benefit of their good 
judgment. 

The indications at this time are that the bean pack 
this year is going to be at least 50 per cent short, and 


‘this report is based on the raw material available. 


The market is strong at the following prices: No. 2 
cut stringless beans, $1.10 per dozen; No. 214, $1.35, 
and No. 10, $5.50, f. 0. b. cannery. 

Okra—tThe okra crop, while doing well, will most 
likely be affected in the same manner as other crops, 
and the yield will be reduced considerably. Taking this 
inte consideration, okra is a good buy at the following 
prices: No. 2 cut okra, $1.10 per dozen; No. 214, $1.35, 
and No. 10, $4.50. Baby pod (whole), okra (futures 
only): No. 2, $1.35; No. 214, $1.60, and No. 10, $5.50. 
Okra and tomato sauce is the same price as baby pod 
okra. All f. 0. b. cannery. 

Sweet Potatoes—Sweet potatoes are still moving 
along in low gear, and although at times it slows down 
so much that it chokes and stops, yet she manages to 
start up again and shows sparks of life. The price of 
sweet potatoes remains unchanged, and it is $1.00 per 
dozen for No. 214, f. 0. b. factory. 

A New Pack in This Country—Every once in a 
while we hear of a new food being packed in this. coun- 
try, which shows that the canning industry is yet in its 
development stage. One of the latest additions to the 
already extensive varieties is the canning of reindeer 
meat in Seattle, which is being shipped to Eastern mar- 
kets every week, and the trade will no doubt be ex- 
tended to other sections of the country in time to come. 

What Does the Agriculural Plank Mean to the 
Farmers?—It is too bad that those alluring Kansas 
City prenomination promises and speeches such as the 
grain growers and friends understood them were not 
canned, and thus preserved in their original state until 
they got Congress to act on them. Still, if they were 
canned, it was a faulty pack, because it has already 
commenced to show “swells.” 

We read in the newspapers where the Oregon Sen- 
ator, Charles I. McNary, was on his job early after the 
nomination to press his sponsored McNary-Haugen 
farmers’ relief bill on Republican president nominee, 
Herbert Hoover, and whether Senator McNary was dis- 
appointed at the 15 minutes discussion of the bill which 
he had with Mr. Hoover, no one has ventured the infor- 
mation, but reading between the lines of the press re- 
port of the statement that he made after the interview 
with the presidential nominee, Senator McNary lost in 
the first skirmish that he had with Mr. Hoover on the 
bill in that he decided to drop the equalization free pro- 
vision of the bill. 

At the same time there appears a press report of a 
statement made by Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, of 
Iowa, joint sponsor of the farm relief bill, in which he 
expresses dissatisfaction at the outcome of the discus- 
sion, and says: The equalization fee is the only way 
that a 100 per cent pool of the farmers’ products can be 
obtained, and I feel that the proposed bill without this 
fee would be of little aid.” 

What all this means to the farmers goodness 
knows, and won’t tell us. Probably the best explanation 
is that it was made an issue in the Republican nomina- 
tion, and it had to be disposed of in the most diplomatic 
way, which was by making a plank of it, like the dry 
question. 

The Democratic convention will no doubt dispose 
of the farm relief bill and the prohibition question in 
the same manner if it is confronted with the same sit- 
uation. 
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Whatever the outcome of the farmers’ relief bill 
may be, it will have llittle effect on the vegetable and 
fruit growers of this country, because they are blessed 
in that they receive their relief and assistance from the 
canning industry, which means possibly more to the 
vegetable and fruit growers than the aid that the 
wheat and grain growers will ever get or should expect 
to get out of the Government, and this stir up among 
‘the grain growers should make the vegetable and fruit 
growers more keenly appreciate what the canning in- 
dustry is doing for them. 

The canning industry is to the fruit and vegetable 
growers what the milk condenseries, creameries and 
cheese factories have been to the dairy industry, and 
it has been the big factor that has put the dairyman on 
his feet, and they are just commencing to realize it. 


| THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent ‘*The Canning Trade.” 


Rains and Floods Do Damage—Tomato Acreage Prob- 
ably 75 Per Cent of Last Year’s—Beans Also 
Rust—Spot Tomatoes Cleaning Up. 

Prices Quoted on Futures. 

Buyers Sleeping. 


Springfield, Mo., June 21, 1928. 


EATHER—There has been more or less rainfall 

each day during the past week, and at times the 

rainfall was very heavy, resulting in untold dam- 
age to farm crops of all kinds. While the damage to 
the crops was much greater on the bottom land and 
along rivers and small streams, considerable damage is 
easily observable to the fields in the high grounds. 
Farmers have not found it possible to get into their 
fields and cultivate crops of any kind, due to the exces- 
svie and continued rainfall. 

Tomato Fields—Several reports have reached us 
of growers’ total loss of their fields of tomatoes, where 
plants had just been set, due to the heavy rainfall. Just 
how much figure this will cut in the actual acreage of 
tomatoes cannot be determined at this time. There are 
tomato growers in the district who are not yet through 
setting plants in the fields, and we believe these grow- 
ers will try and make an extra effort to try and finish 
this work during the present week if it stops raining, 
and they can get into their fields. 


Tomato Acreage—We think we are perfectly safe 
in stating the Missouri acreage for this year’s pack will 
not be more than 75 per cent as compared with the Mis- 
souri acreage last year. Relying upon what we consider 
authentic reports coming to us from Arkansas, we do 
not believe the tomato acreage in that state will be 
more than 85 to 90 per cent for this year’s pack as com- 
pared with the acreage for last year. It seems unnec- 
sary for us to state here that the tomato crop, like all 


farm crops being grown in the Ozarks, will be very late 
this year. 


Bean Crop—Latest reports reaching us indicate 
that the excessive rainfall has done a great deal of 
damage to the growing fields of beans. Some canners 
are estimating not over 50 per cent yield, while other 
canners have their ideas set at about 35 per cent yield 
from the spring acreage. There will likely be some 
light runs in the packing of new green beans about the 
close of June, but doubt if there will be any new pack 
beans ready for shipment before the first half of July. 
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Spot Tomatoes—The demand for spvt tomatoes 
continued active during the past week, resulting in a 
good many canners selling their last cars. Very few 
canners holding any spot tomatoes now, and as a rule 
these holdings are in firm hands, and sales cannot be 
confirmed except at canners’ full asking prices. 

Spot Sales—There were a few cars of spot 2s 
standards sold last week at 7214c factory points. These 
proved to be in cans that had been more or less 
touched with rust, ends cleaned up as well as possible. 
In some instances the ends of the cans had been treated 
with aluminum lacquer. Sales of 2s standards in nice 
bright clean cans were at 75c, with some canners show- 
ing a disposition to hold for 721'4c. 

Spot Prices--We consider the following the lowest 
pries on spot tomatoes, either Missouri or Arkansas, 
at present: No. 1 standard 10-0z., 5214c to 55c; No. 2 
standards, 75c to 7714c; No. 21, standards unobtain- 
able; No. 3 standards, $1.15 to $1.20; 6-10 standards, 
$3. 50 to $3.75. 

It is now next to impossible to find any canners 
who are in position to confirm sales on spot tomatoes 
for mixed cars containing two or more sizes. The can- 
ners who are in position to furnish mixed cars, show 
no disposition, whatever, to shade prices. 

Future Tomatoes—There is no evidence of any 
special desire on the part of the average tomato can- 
ner to book any further business on future tomatoes, 
due to the extremely unsatisfactory crop conditions, 
reduction in acreage, and uncertainty as to what the 
crop or pack is going to be this year. In addition to 
this fact, the average canner expects the market price 
on 1928 pack 2s standards to go to 80c, or even higher 
before the close of the packing season. We quote the 
following nominal range of prices on Missouri and 
Arkansas future tomatoes: No. 1 standard 10-o0z., 
4714c; No. 303 cans, 17-0z, 70c; No. 2 standards, 74c 

7714c; No. 214 standards, $1.05 to $1.0714; No. 3 
standards (on orders only), $1.20; No. 10 standards, 
$3.50 to $3.75, f. o. b. factory points, Missouri or Ar- 
kansas. 

All canners do not have the same prices for their 
future tomatoes as some canners pack a better grade 
cf tomatoes than other canners. It is only natural for 
the more careful and painstaking canners to ask and 
expect slightly higher prices than the general range 
of prices. There are usually plenty of buyers who want 
tomatoes for their private labels who are willing to 
pay just a little bit more in order to get better quality. 

Future Beans—While we have heard of some bean 
canners now being out of the market on future green 
beans, it might still be possible to find bean canners 
here and there who might take some additional busi- 
ness for shipment when packed. We know the bean 
canners are alarmed over the crop situation, for we 
have this direct from the growers and the canners. 
We will repeat our previous market quotations on fu- 
ture green beans, as follows: No. 2 standard cut, un- 
blanched, 85c; No. 10 standard cut, unblanched, $4.25; 
No. 2 standard cut, blanched, 90c; No. 10 standard cut, 
blanched, $4.50; No. 2 extra standard cut, blanched, 
95c to $1; No. 10 extra standard cut, blanched, $4.75; 
No. 2 standard whole, blanched (very few), $1.10; 
No. 10 standard whole, blanched (very few), $5.50, 
f. o. b. factory points, Missouri or Arkansas. 

Strawberries—The strawberry crop is about. over 
in the Ozarks. Due to the excessive rainfall, the crop 
was cut short five hundred to one thousand cars. How- 
ever, the fruit which was marketed was of fine qual- 
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ity, but brought only fair prices when the price is 
considered from a growers’ standpoint. 

Sleeping Buyers—It is very evident that there are 
a good many canned goods buyers for numerous job- 


bing grocery houses who draw their supply of canned: 


tomatoes from the Ozarks, who are still unaware of 
the fact that Missouri and Arkansas tomato packers 
will soon be sold out clean on spots. These buyers 
have been given repeated warnings of the limited hold- 
ings, and general market conditions, and yet most of 
them continue to buy spot tomatoes in single carlots, 
when this small purchase is only sufficient to meet 
their trade requirements for ten days or two weeks. 
We are wondering what this class of buyers are going 
to do when they run short of tomatoes, and find Mis- 
souri and Arkansas canners have none to sell. A good 
many of the same class of buyers referred to are also 
sleeping on their opportunities to cover for some fu- 
ture tomatoes at the present extremely low prices. Yet, 
some of these buyers seem to think they will wait un- 
til the canners get the tomatoes into the cans and they 
will buy tomatoes at whatever price they are willing to 
pay ; someone is going to be fooled. 

Canners’ Meetings—A meeting will be called of the 
canners in the Springfield district of the Ozark Canners 
Association sometime this month, with the expectation 
of perfecting the organization in the Springfield dis- 
trict. Tomato canners who are members of the Mo- 
nett, Mo., district, and the Fayetteville and Green For- 
est, Ark., districts, are holding regular monthly meet- 
ings, with weekly meetings of their Board of Directors, 
so every canner who is a member of these associations 
is in close touch with all the conditions pertaining to 
the tomato canning industry, which includes, of course, 
the acreage and growing crops. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


The Peach Crop Survey—Spot Canned Peaches Also to 
Be Reported—Cherry Packs Comparatively 
Light—Asparagus Pack Over—Most 
of the Pack Distributed and 

Prices Are Firm. 
San Francisco, June 21, 1928. 


EACH SURVEY—tThe feature of the week has 
been the making public of the California peach 
crop survey undertaken by a committee appointed 

at the suggestion of Gov. C. C. Young. This was made 
for the purpose of securing an accurate check on the 
probable crop and will form the basis for prices to 
growers, which promise to be forthcoming at an early 
date. The survey was the most extensive of the kind 
ever made, the peach belt being divided into forty-one 
zones, and these were covered by men familiar with the 
districts. About 100 expert fruit men, statisticians 
and clerical workers, were employed in making the sur- 
vey. A system of appeal was worked out to care for 
any possible disagreements between grower and canner 
estimators, but not a single appeal was taken. Six 
thousand orchards were surveyed and reports covering 
every one of these were signed by both grower and 
canner estimators. 

The report indicates that this year’s crop of cling 
peaches will reach a total of 398,377 tons. Of this 100,- 
325 tons will be Tuscans, 96,856 tons Early Midsum- 
mers, 31,162 tons Late Midsummers, 153,243 tons Phil- 
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lips, 10,846 tons Old Midsummers, 5,429 tons Levis and 
516 tons of other varieties. Last year’s crop was about 
322,000 tons. The freestone peach crop is estimated at 
207,000 tons, as compared with 170,000 tons in 1927. 
The crop this year will be the largest in the history of 
the state by a considerable margin. 

A survey of the markets has also been in progress 
and a detailed report on this phase of the industry is 
expected at any time. This will show the quantities of 
canned peaches still in first hands, in the hands of 
wholesalers, jobbers and retail interests. The prices 
to be paid growers will be decided upon as soon as the 
market report has been completed and the interests in- 
volved can be brought together in conference. 

Cherries—The packing of cherries is about at an 
end in California and reports indicate that the output 
has been a comparatively light one. Apricots have 
been receiving attention in the San Joaquin Valley dis- 
trict and canning will soon be under way in the Santa 
Clara Valley. The crop in the southern part of the 
state is light, and that for the state as a whole will be 
well below that of last year. The pack will run heavier 
to the better grades than in recent years, owing to the 
light yield in southern counties, where the fruit runs 
to small sizes, and to the fact that the crop in the San 
Francisco Bay region is running to large sizes. Can- 
ners are paying slightly léss for stocks this year than a 
year ago, and opening prices may be slightly lower. 
This is considered necessary by some, as there are still 
unsold stocks of apricots on hand. 

Asparagus—Asparagus packing has come to a 
close, and it will not be long before definite pack statis- 
tics will be available. The early demand for canned as- 
paragus of the new pack has been surprisingly good, 
and there are those among the buyers who delayed an- 
ticipating their requirements, who have not been able 
to secure everything they desired. The lower grade 
has been virtually off the market for some time, and 
are now being held at a premium. For the past season 
or two there has been a weakness in evidence after the 
naming of opening prices, and buyers have been able to 
pick up stocks of canned asparagus months after the 
close of the packing season as concessions from opening 
rates. Some expected to be able to do the same this 
year, but firmness has replaced weakness and _ first 
prices were the lowest, with less than 20 per cent of the 
pack still in first hands. 

Tomatoes—An excellent demand has been noted 
by some canners for future solid pack tomatoes at the 
prices announced a few weeks ago, and some have sold 
all they care to until crop conditions are better known 
and have withdrawn offerings. Opening prices were 
rather lower than were expected, and attracted busi- 
ness, despite the lack of interest in tomatoes at the 
time. Standard tomatoes of new pack are quoted less 
— spot stocks, but the reverse is now true of solid 
pack. 

The market on Hawaiian pineapple is exceedingly - 
strong, with little stock to be had from first hands and 
with the distributing trade having but little to offer. 
Prices have strengthened on some grades and sizes, and 
cther advances may be made before new pack goods are 
available in quantity. : 

New Pineapple Prices—-Opening prices on the 1928 
pack of pineapple have been announced by the Ha- 
waiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., and increases are 
noted through the list, as was expected. No. 214 sliced 
standard is quoted at $2, as compared with $1.95 a year 
ago, but other sizes of standard sliced are unchanged. 
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Fancy sliced in the No. 214 size have been advanced 10c 
to $2.20, and No. 2 has been advanced 5c to $2. Fancy 
crushed is quoted at $2.10 in the No. 214 size, as com- 
pared with $1.90 last year, and No. 10 is listed at a 25c 
advance. Fancy tidbits in salad cuts are up 10c at 
$2.20 for No. 214s and 5c for No. 2. Standard tidbits 
in the No. 214 size are up 5c to $1.95. Broken slices 
are quoted at $1.85 for the No. 21% size, an advance of 
10c. Late estimates of the 1928 pack place this at 
about 9,000,000 cases, or less than seemed likely ear- 
llier in the season. 
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The recently organized California Sardine Export 
Association has filed papers under the Webb-Pomerene 
law with the Federal Trade Commission, and is ready 
to engage in the exporting of sardines and their by- 
products. Offices have been opened on the sixth floor 
of the Postal Telegraph Building, San Francisco, and a 
branch has likewise been established at Terminal 
Island, Los Angeles. The officers are Frank Van Camp, 
president; K. Hovden, Sam Hornsteain and R. E. Cot- 


ter, vice-presidents, and B. D. Marx Green, secretary- 
manager. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Hearing on Trade Practices by Federal Trade Commission Postponed Until Fall to Give 
Participants More Time to Prepare Data—Piggly Wiggly Moves Headquarters to 
New York and Plans Invasion of Eastern Grocery Markets—Oklahoma Chains 
Get Together—Further Expansion of Private Label Merchandising Fore- 
cast By Roy L. Davidson—Secret Rebates Unfair, Declares Head 
of Specialty Manufacturers’ Organization. 


OSTPONED TO FALL—The long-pending battle between 
P chain store grocers and the old-line distributors, wholesale 

and retail grocers, which was expected to mark the trade 
practice submittal called by the Federal Trade Commission for 
New York, June 28, will be deferred, the Commission having 
postponed the meeting until late fall. The announced purpose 
for the postponement was to give both sides, or rather “all fac- 
tors,” more time to prepare data which they may wish to sub- 
mit at the hearing. 


This deferring of the conference indicates that there will 
be real “fireworks” at the hearing, and that there is a full reali- 
zation of the potentialities of the situation. 


Both the chains and the older type distributors expect to 
have some interesting information to lay before the Commission 
to aid it in determining just what constitutes fair trading within 
the grocery industry. 

Piggly Wiggly Comes East—A development of more than 
usual interest last week was the announcement that directors 
of the Piggly Wiggly Stores, Inc., had voted to transfer the 
headquarters of the organization from Memphis, Tenn., to New 
York City, effective July 1. Establishment of the New York 
headquarters, according to announcement by Otto Marx, a di- 
rector, will mark the beginning of an expansion program by the 
company, principally the development of Eastern territory. 
Present plans are said to call for the opening of Piggly Wiggly 
— in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
and. 


This is not the first time that Piggly Wiggly has come 


East, although the removal of the headquarters to New York | 


City is a radical change from previous policy. Five or six years 
ago there were a few Piggly Wiggly stores, then under differ- 
ent management, in New York territory, but they failed to make 
a “go” of it. This failure, it was felt at the time, was due en- 
tirely to inefficient operations, and not to any inherent fault in 
the Piggly Wiggly plan. On the contrary, it is believed, the 
Piggly Wiggly selling idea will appeal to New Yorkers and 
other Easterners no less strongly than it does to consumers in 
other parts of the country. The Piggly Wiggly stores which 
failed to succeed in New York before, it was believed at the 
time, were designed primarily to influence the activity of the 
company’s stock, and had no real bearing upon any expansion 
program designed to bring a real unit to New York territory. 

Consumers are now strongly “chain store conscious.” In 
no part of the country is this more marked than in the East. 
New York has many successful chains, including the Atlantic & 
Pacific, Bohack, Reeves, Butler. Roulston, Sheffield Farms and 
others, while in New England, First National Stores have been 
making history. In entering Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
Piggly Wiggly will buck up against strong local competition on 
the part of the American Stores Company, as well as other 
chains. Connecticut has a few Piggly Wiggly stores which are 
now operating with marked success. 


Southwestern Stores, Inc.—Organization of Southwestern 
Stores, Inc., has been completed, this company being formed to 
carry on the business and acquire the assets of the Gens Cash 
Stores of Tulsa, Okla., the largest and most successful grocery 
chain in the State. In addition, the new company will acquire 
grocery chains owning 44 other stores located in Oklahoma City, 
Muskogee, Guthrie, Okmulgee and other sections of the State. 
The company at the start will operate 107 grocery stores, with 
meat markets, and 3 warehouses. The Gens Cash Stores, which 
form the nucleus of the company, and now total 63 stores, were 
started in 1919 by Nathan Gens and Herbert Barall, with a 
capital of $750. All subsequent developments have been paid 
for entirely out of earnings. Their sales have increased each 
year and their percentage of profits on sales has also steadily 
increased. During the 12 months ended March 31, 1928, their 
sales were $3,396,528.93 and their net profit on sales was ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. The operations of the combined group 
for the 12 months ended March 31, 1928, show an increase of 


, 27 per cent in sales and 50 per cent in net profits over the pre- 


vious year. The management will continue in the hands of 
Messrs. Gens and Barall. Robert Jackson, president of the 
Dominion Stores, Ltd. (of Canada), will be chairman of the 
board. Mr. Jackson organized Dominion Stores, Ltd., in 1919, 
and it is now the largest chain grocery company in Canada, 
having grown from 638 stores in 1920 to 510 stores in 1927. It 
is estimated that at least 250 more stores can be opened in the 
State of Oklahoma alone, where these groups have previously 
been operating, and it is intended to extend operations to South- 
enr Kansas, Northern and Western Texas, Northern Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Southwestern Missouri. The company plans to 
have a minimum of 400 stores in operation at the end of five 
years, with an ultimate total substantially in excess of this 
number. The company plans to open at least 50 new stores 
during the year ending March 31, 1929, and estimates that gross 
sales for this period will exceed $7,000,000 and net income 
$300,000. 

Private Labels—Manufacturers refusing to give the whole- 
sale grocer an even break with the chains are facing the pros- 
pect of further private label competition, according to Roy L. 
Davidson, president of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion. Touching upon this subject during a talk at the recent 
New Orleans convention, Mr. Davidson said: “So long as this 
industry complains of its problems, just that long will the prob- 
lems remain and grow. All of our problems are not from the 
outside. But those that are can and must be remedied by the 
manufacturer, jobber and retailer in a co-operative spirit and 
done quickly, or the manufacturer will find his customers few 
and the demands of those few will make him helpless. On the 
other hand, the customers that left him will have built up a 
competition of privately-owned merchandise that he can no 
longer meet. I do not advocate private label merchandise for 
all, nor do I discourage it. It is not the solution in every mar- 
ket. But when a commodity cannot be marketed at a fair re- 
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turn for those performing the function of carrying the product 
through to its destination invariably a new product, or a like 
product in a new dress, is the natural trend—be it in groceries 
or otherwise. The growth of private label merchandising, not 
alone in foods, but in all industries, has been due to the ina- 
bility to stay in business and handle the advertised, or, in many 
cases, the original article. The short-sighted policy of ‘We will 
build the thing, then by advertising create consumer demand 
and forget all other considerations,’ has ruined many a good 
piece of merchandise.” 


The Jobbers’ Burden—Problems confronting the wholesale 
grocery trade today are no greater than those met and over- 
come by the trade twenty years ago and more, in the opinion 
of George P. Thompson, president of the New Orleans Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. Addressing the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, which two weeks ago met in New Orleans, 
Mr. Thompson said: “So-called problems are many that con- 
front grocers and manufacturers. Also other elements of com- 
petition enter into the discussion, but with it all have you not 
had problems before? I cannot remember a convention when 
some situation was not in the forefront; some seemingly to 
threaten the industry, but in each case a way out was found. 
As far back as the beginning of the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association in 1906 you were threatened with what was 
thought to be a situation that was impossible—without dire 
calamity if enforced. I refer to the Pure Food and Drug acts. 
You all know at this time what a blessing in disguise that leg- 
islation was. You were afterwards flooded with legislation from 
various States on the same subject and most of the proposals 
were entirely different from the Federal Act, nevertheless in- 
tending to have the same effect. By co-operation through vari- 
ous organizations practically all of the State food laws are 
uniform with the Federal statute. If this were not so, there 
would be utter chaos. The advantages of grocers’ organiza- 
tions, both local and otherwise, were demonstrated in this in- 
stance more forcibly than any I can offer. If this food legisla- 
tion were not on the books today where would you be? Each 
year many subjects come up, some of them of more importance 
than others, and in most cases they have been solved. One of 
the severest tests that confronts the grocer today is competi- 
tion; a problem no greater than you have heretofore encoun- 
tered. As time goes on there will be a better understanding, 
and by getting together at these conventions better merchants 
will result, and those who will not reform and meet the new 
situations that are arising will have to step aside. This is 
history. You control your own destiny, so why not meet these 
situations? Roll up your sleeves and, coats off, to work! Are 
you getting your share of the food distribution on a profitable 
basis? Price competition is not a panacea. Meet this competi- 
tion by better merchandising. There is quite a volume of mer- 
chandise to be sold profitably of which the retail grocer is not 
generally taking advantage. Maintain your volume by develop- 
ing new trade. Go after it by adding new lines.” 

“Secret Rebates”—Secret rebates, probably the most ab- 
sorbing topic before the trade today and classified as unfair 
trading by wholesale grocers who charge that the chains are 
enjoying these rebates, are classed in the same category by the 
president of the American Grocery Specialty Manufacturers. 
In a recent discussion of the’ subject, H. D. Crippen, president 
of the manufacturers’ organization, spoke of “the secret rebate, 
not generally recognized as an unfair practice.” 

Manufacturers who have been accused of giving these secret 
rebates to some of their customers, notably the large chains, 
have been explaining that these rebates were really not “secret” 
at all, but were in reality “advertising allowances” granted the 
chains. Presumably the wholesale grocers, if they have any 
advertising to do, can pay for it all themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing denials, explanations, etc., it is a fact that many of these 
special sales plans involving rebates and allowances remained 
“secret” just as long as those giving them could keep the knowl- 
edge from becoming public. 

Wholesale grocers who have been following the present 
situation closely during recent years are in some instances con- 
vinced that there is a split in the ranks of food manufacturers 
looming as a probable result of some of the disclosures that are 
expected to develop during pending inquiries into some grocery 
trade practices. There are certain types of manufacturers, they 
believe, who will be compelled to stick with the chains and other 
large group buyers to whom they have been giving special 
prices, terms, etc., for the simple reason that independent whole- 
sale grocers will not buy their merchandise. Other manufac- 
turers, who have been “playing the game” on the level with all 
of their distributors, are expected to come in for greater sup- 
port, while still a third class of manufacturers, it is thought, 
will seize the opportunity to develop their business in packing 
food products under distributors’ labels. Manufacturers have 
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been seriously concerned over this situation, and it is believed 
that a number of changes in merchandising plans and policies 
will have to be made to readjust market conditions to some of 
the changes that are expected to develop. 

The present situation brings up memories of an attempt 
‘made six or seven years ago to organize “independent” whole- 
sale grocers and manufacturers into a national organization, the 
idea being to line up the business of the independent distribu- 
tors for the manufacturers who were confining their sales to 
this class of distributors, and denying the chains recognition 
as legitimate wholesale buyers. This attempt fell through, and 
has never been made again. Its sponsor, R. J. MacDonald, if 
ee gl serves aright, subsequently dropped out of the food 
trade. 


Some of the larger specialty manufacturers, it is felt, may 
go to direct distribution in the event that their volume through 
the usual trade channels appears threatened. It is no secret 
that some of the larger factors in the manufacturing field have 
at times discussed the possibility of eliminating the wholesale 
grocer entirely and selling direct to the retailers. The problem 
of maintaining stocks at stragetic points, delivery, billing, cred- 
its, etc., was too stiff to be overcome by single manufacturers, 
and proposals of combined selling organizations by a number 
of manufacturers of non-competitive lines never developed into 
definite action. 


The one specialty manufacturing corporation which appears 
in the best stragetic position for directly selling, strangely 
enough, is one which enjoys the confidence and friendship of 
most wholesale grocers. This concern, with some 12 nationally 
advertised products, would seem to be in a fortunately inde- 
pendent position for anything that might develop, but appears 
content to “let well enough alone.” , 


C. R. STEVENSON SUCCEEDS I. G. JENNINGS 


HARLES R. Stevenson, one of the early pioneers 
C on the industrial management field, and at the 

present time one of the most successful among 
leaders in this profession, was unanimously elected to 
the post of business manager of the Glass Container 
Association, left vacant by the resignation of I. G. Jen- 
nings, who had conducted the affairs of the Association 
for more than nine years. This official action of the 
Board of Directors was announced on May 1, 1928. At 
the same time an announcement was made that Freder- 
ick J. Rummel, former Statistical Director of the As- 
sociation, had been chosen as assistant business mana- 
ger. 
As a result of long years of experience and con- 
tacts had while working for and directing many na- 
tionally known associations and corporations, Mr. Ste- 
venson has acquired an intimate inside knowledge of 
the methods that have been used by hundreds, if not 
thousands, of factory and business organizations. He 
has charted with accurate precision the basic reasons 
which account for industrial prosperity as opposed to 
inevitable disintegration and decay. 


In addition to his management of the Glass Con- 
tainer Association, Mr. Stevenson is the executive head 
of the Bureau of Envelope Manufacturers of America, 
the Illuminating Glassware Guild, the Jute-Twine Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Foundry Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, the.Metal Compartment Manufac- 
turers Association, the Upholstery Leather Tanners 
Association, and the Porcelain Enamel Manufacturers 
Association. 


— Too Late To CLAssIFy 


WANTED—To rent for season 1928 Haller, 18 tube 
Catsup filler and Goldy Capper. Must be in good 
condition. 

Address Box A-1595 care of The Canning Trade. 
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This advertisement 
appearsin“ Progress- 
ive Grocer”, July. 


This 


Ask about of 
HOT WEATHER 


Timely 


Signs of Profit 


“(NOME out of the kitchen, 

Mary”, is still the most 

popular summer song among 
housewives. 

Tempt housewives to spend 
less time in the kitchen on these 
sweltering days—toyour profit. 
Display your glass packed foods, 
—and put up signs calling the 
housewife’s attention to them 
—and to the variety of deli- 
cious meals she can prepare 
from them—without cooking. 

Glass packed foods lend them- 
selves exceptionally well to a 
summer drive of this sort, not 
only because they are all pre- 
pared, all cooked, ready to 
serve, hot or cold—for the pic- 
nic lunch, or the family dinner 
—but also because the foods, 
seen through the glass, look so 
tempting and appetizing that 
they help to sell themselves. 
And also, because they are so 
pure, nourishing and full fla- 
vored that they repeat. 

Suggestions for sore appro- 
priate signs are shown. Get up 
some of these signs of profit 
now, while the weather is hot 
—to keep your cash register 
sweating! 


GLASS CONTAINER 


ASSOCIATION 
22 East 75th Street 
New York City 


HotMealr 
Without(Goking 
Make your 
Choice 
from these 


Profit You? 


Cooking is drudgery in a swelter- 
ing kitchen. Which makes right 
now the best time of the year to 
sell glass packed foods — which are 
all cooked, all prepared for the 


housewife. 


That is what we are telling re- 


tailers in our current advertise- 
ment (reproduced above). Whole- 
salers are co-operating. An activity 
which should increase the sale of 
glass packed foods this ‘summer 


and profit all packers who pack 


in glass. 


GLASS CONTAINER ASSOCIATION 
22 East 75th Street, New York City 
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Enameled Buckets 
& Pans Numbered 
or Plain 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc. 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Robins Circle Steam Hoist 


Manufacturers ot 


Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Ayars Filler 
wi 
Robins Salt Distributor 


Robins Skin Pump 


Advantages of 2 bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 

— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S % HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 
Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


RIDGELY, MD. 


SWING BROTHERS 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 
General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


| 

! Relax your mind—and your body. You’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 
All are welcome. 
0c 0c 0 0 0 00 > 


GOOD SCOTCH 
A Scotchman found it necessary to notify his wife 
that he might not be home that evening, in which case 
he would phone her. This is what he told her: 
“Tl ring you up at 6 o’clock. When you hear the 
bell you’ll know it’s me. Don’t answer it, and I'll get 
my nickel back.” 


HOOKED 

Auto Tourist—I clearly had the right of way when 
this man ran into me, and yet you say I was to blame. 

Local Officer—You certainly were. 

Autoist—Why ? 

Local Officer—Because his father is Mayor, his 
brother is Chief of Police and I go with his sister.— 
Trindle Tips. 


THE SAME 
“How’s your car running ?” 
“Not so good; can’t get her throttled down.” 
“How’s your wife?” 
“She’s the same, thank you?” 


SIGNING OFF 

Judge—Do you wish to marry again if you receive 
a divorce? 

Liza—Ah should say not. Ah wants to be with- 
drawn from circulation. 

HARDLY 

Professor—Why don’t you answer me? 

Student—I did, professor. I shook my head. 

Professor—But you: didn’t expect me to hear it 
rattle away up here, did you? 


HEADWORK 
Irritable Husband (to wife driving a nail) -——How- 
ever do you expect to knock a nail in the wall with a 
clothes brush? For goodnes sake use your head. 


TOO LATE 
Mistress—I saw the milkman kiss you this morn- 
ing, Jane. I’ll take the milk in myself after this. 
Jane—It won’t do vou no good, mum. He promised 
not to kiss nobody but me. 


NOT “DR.” IRONS!! 
(Judd Mortimer Lewis, in Houston Post-Dispatch.) 
I am not a great lover of kraut, 
It may be I’m overly staut; 
If I have to tuck in 
Tons of kraut to get thin, 
I'd rather my tum.would stick aut. 


SET YOUR OWN TIME 
He—Do you care for dancing? 
She—No. 
He—Why not? 
She—It’s merely hugging set to music. 
He—Well, what is there about that you don’t like. 
She—The music. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
BEET MACHINERY. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. : 
Gane. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, 
t and Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
See Clean and Grad. Mach. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
Corrug. Paper Co., Nort ergen, N. J. 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
BLANCHEBRS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. =. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
ks berg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
All published by The yo Trade, Baltimore. 
lete Course in Canning. 
and Sell Canned Foods. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
. See Caps. 
. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 
Fred H. N. J. 
BROKERS. 


Barrett Brokerage Co., Philadelphia. 
Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Messcher Brokerage Co., Chicago. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge. Md. 
United Sales Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 
California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. } 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Metal Package Corp., New York, Baltimore. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 
see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 
CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 


' Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.~ 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicage. 

Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieage. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berljin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Broeton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
United Company, Baltimore. 

~~ Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooke: 

rs. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B ye 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
aw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach. 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Settee. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., 
Ayars Machine Co., N. — 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
pean Can Co., New York. 
ibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B . N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Randuchy, 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North B ar A 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. ‘ 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillera. 
Filling Machines, Bottles: See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 
FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mehy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. ; 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
in-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ss -Sells Corp., icago. 
"Generators, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 
See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. e 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
NSURANCE, Canners’. 
case Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., = Baltimore. 
-Sells Corp., icago. 
See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Vacuum. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 
The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 
Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
PEA AND BEAN SEED. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hensen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform_and Wagon Scales. See Scales. — 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canhers’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Laagsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
merican Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. - 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. rp., Cedarburg, W 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Mea. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
S. O. Randall’, Son, Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, Wood. 


Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Produets. 


Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 


WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


